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DRIVERS ON COLD WINTER MORNINGS — THEY WERE UP TWO Hours i wy 
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GET THE OLD “QUADS” HALF THAWED OUT OF THE ICE BEFORE REVEILLE — AND BREAKFAST. 
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KOOLMOTOR 


the sure-fire winter gasolene 


This sure-fire winter gasolene is your engine up to its best perform- 
specially blended to meet climatic ance...in traffic, on hills and on the 
conditions right in your part of the _ straightaway. Fill up today! 

country. It’s always ready to go when a een octiui= dai RAMS 
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How Can I—a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at Home? 





Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80.000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
-more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 
lawyers and judges—others are a 
executives, owners of /i 
business, presidents LE 
and general managers 
of corporations, de- 
partment managers, 


Yrs are not alone in asking that question. 
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etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and m A every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 
Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
ar who give full time to LaSalle training. 


These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 


Present Position......... 


LaSa.tte Extension University 

Dept. 1361-LR Chicago 
Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 
for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 


own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
‘ear gee Thus you learn by actually handling 
egal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal detisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can mect the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to bow A Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 
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The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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They Called It— 


Tue Hote of DeatH” 


A day long the Kaiser sat his horse 
on a hill-top. He had come to inspire 
his soldiers, to give impetus to their al- 
ready superhuman efforts. He had come 
with the idea of marching triumphantly 
at the head of his troops into Nancy, capi- 
tal of Lorraine. 

And so he waited. 

The German shells poured down. 
Church, chateau and peasant hut were 
pounded into utter desolation. The woods 
crackled and flamed in a hurricane of fire 
and steel. Under this barrage, picked 
German battalions advanced in perfect 
order, bands playing, flags flying. The 
deep rumble of thousands of voices inton- 
ing “Deutschland wber Alles” mingled 
with the roar of the guns. It was an ava- 
lanche . an avalanche so mighty, so 
powerful, so methodical that seemingly 
nothing could resist it. 

And yet at night- 
fall, the Kaiser re- 
turned to Metz, baf- 
fled and chagrined. He 
had witnessed the first 
defeat of German 
troops. 

A handful of French- 
men with their deadly 
75’s barred the way, 
drove back wave after wave of that mon- 
strous military machine. 40,000 Germans 
lay dead in that valley. They called it 
“the hole of death.” The French called 
it “the miracle of victory.” 

That is just one small part of the story 
of the Battle of Nancy as told in the Source 
Records of the Great War. The Battle of 
Nancy is but one episode of the great 


country. 


City. 


To Post COMMANDERS 


You can help at least one man in your Post secure a 
darn good job. The Source Records, owned by the 
Legion, needs representatives in every section of the 
We ask you, as a loyal Legionnaire, to 
send the name of just one man in your Post who 
needs a job to The Source Records Division, The 
American Legion, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Colonel Lemuel Bolles, former National Ad- 
jutant, will show him the way. 


Battle of the Marne, the twelfth most de- 
cisive battle in all history. And the Battle 
of the Marne is just one episode of the 
World War. 

The Source Records unroll before your 
eyes a complete panoramic view .. . the 
world-stirring events leading up to the 
war; the terrible four-year struggle; the 
after-effects, in the coils of which the 
world is still enmeshed. 

Powerful, dramatic, colorful .. . 
you'll find in the Source Records the 
most intensely interesting stories ever 
written. It’s all there, absolutely un- 
biased, authentic, true. Enemy and Ally, 
combatant and non-combatant alike tell 
their stories . . . honestly, fearlessly, real- 
istically. 

You’ll find in the Source Records, in 
those seven beautifully bound volumes 
owned and published 
by The American 
Legion, stories that 
grip the imagination. 
Stories that reawaken 
old memories. Stories 
that will give you 
endless hours of enjoy- 
ment. All of it yours 
in the new, de luxe 
Service Edition for a 
fraction of its former cost. 

An interesting booklet, “The Intimate 
Story of the Source Records” tells you more 
fully of this monumental history. You 
will enjoy reading it. The coupon, mailed 
today, will bring you a complimentary 
copy of this booklet with the inside story 
of the Source Records. Fill out and mail 
the coupon now, before you turn the page! 





Source Records Division 


Service Edition of the Source Records. 





The American Legion, 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your complimentary booklet with further information about the 


(Print) 
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Distinguished 
Service Zz 


WINCE the beginning of time grateful nations 





f , have recognized distinguished service and un- 
selfish devotion to duty with highly coveted 
decorations. Not as an obligation but a privilege! 
The past year your Commander and Adjutant 
have served with distinction, giving freely of their 
time and effort in unselfish service to your Post. 
Surely theirs has been a distinguished service which 
your Post should deem it a privilege to recognize. 
Any one of these highly coveted past officers’ insig- 
nia would eloquently bespeak the gratitude of your 
Post in a never-to-be-forgotten fashion! 

An unusual line of specially designed past officers’ 
insigna has been designed for the ever-increasing 
number of Posts that annually decorate their retiring 
Commander and Adjutant. The wide price range 
and great variety makes selection easy. 

The American Legion Emblem catalogue, describ- 
ing this complete line of past officers’ insigna, as well 
as scores of other attractive emblem combinations, 
is yours for the asking. 

Write today for your copy of this interesting 
booklet, which is beautifully illustrated in colors. 
It’s free to Legionnaires—no obligation! Fill in the 


handy coupon and mail today. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


The American Legion, Emblem Division, 
777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please mail my copy of the 1933 Emblem catalogue. 


I am a member of Post NO........cccccceceseeeee 
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A Veterans Hos- 
pital Patient Gives 
Ten Rules Based 
on the Composite 
Experience of 
Himself and His 
Buddies 





N THE May, 1930, number of The American Legion Monthly 

there appeared under my name an article entitled “Chasing 

the Cure.” In it I wrote about my early days in New 

Orleans, my school-teaching life, my war service, the ac- 
quisition of an unsought and unwanted tuberculosis label, my 
initial adventures in the Veterans Hospital at Algiers, Louisiana, 
and my subsequent transfer after four months to the mountains 
of North Carolina, to another Veterans Hospital—Oteen. 

For the past fifteen months I have been a patient in the 
Veterans Hospital at Legion, Texas. I feel I am by now fairly 
well qualified to talk like an expert—at least like an expert 
patient. 

As a result of my earlier article I received scores of letters from 
all parts of the country. An enthusiastic Nebraska girl cheerfully 
admonished me not to “chase the cure” but to “catch the cure,” 
and that is how the present article got its name. 

Here, then, are a few rules for catching the cure in a Veterans 
Hospital or elsewhere. I do not care what label you wish to be 
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CURE 





An air view of the buildings and grounds of 

the Veterans Administration hospital at Legion, 

Texas, where Mr. Curtis is catching the cure. 

Legion is a couple of hours’ automobile drive 

northwest of San Antonio. Below, a group of 
patients at the hospital 


rid of, these little rules are helpful. Physical rules I leave to the 
medical authorities, who usually have a printed set in each 
hospital. 

1. Cultivate cheerfulness. It has a direct therapeutic value. 
And don’t always be on the receiving end. Cheerfulness has been 
called “the principal ingredient in the composition of health.” 

2. Avoid that vicious triumvirate, hate, envy, revenge. Avoid 
quarrelsome, pessimistic, destructive, griping persons—even 
yourself. 

3. Be courageous, optimistic, hopeful. Never let an opportu- 
nity slip by to be encouraging, helpful, kind. ““We must be,’”’ wrote 
Emerson, “as courteous to a man as to a picture which we are 
willing to give the advantage of a good light.” In other words, 
practice the Golden Rule. 

4. Start a hobby, even if it is only a scrapbook, a definite time 
for reading, a stamp collection, or a box of flowers. My own 
cactus box is inspiring. It has a history. Patient Holman started 
it. Leaving for his St. Louis home greatly improved, he willed it 
to Patient Rogge, who in turn, going to his Houston home, willed 
it to Patient Whittaker, who, going home to Texarkana, willed 
it tome. I had never particularly cared for cacti, but now I am 
a cacti fan. Already I have a cacti catalogue, and have thirty 
varieties, including a silver-haired one, a beauty, which I call 
the platinum blonde, after Jean Harlow. I also have a vigorous 
red-spined plant which I call Clara Bow. Jean wears a rose- 
colored Patou creation, and Clara is superb in a green jade gown. 
(Evening gown? I should call them that—lI painted the flower 
pots.) Miss Anna Laurie Gaston and Mrs. Stella Stevens, nurses, 
have brought me excellent varieties. (Continued on page 58) 
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Bullfighting and Politics 
Produce Some Surprising 
Twists in This Chronicle 
of an Old Spanish Custom 
in a New Spanish Setting 


an 
Leonard A. Nason 


HE real bullfight fan goes to the ring twice before the 

fight, once for the desencajonamiento, when the bulls are 

taken out of the cages in which they are shipped from the 

ranches to the ring, and once for the apartado, when the 
bulls are lured by bell-oxen, one by one, from the corrals where 
they have been resting from their journey, and put into the chutes 
to await the time for their entrance into the ring. The apartado 
is the more important of the two, for it takes place on the noon of 
the fight-day. It is also more exciting. 

Behind the bull ring is a series of corrals, like 
a great honeycomb, all opening into each other, 
and finally leading to a roofed enclosure con- 
taining four great pits, off of which are the 
chutes where the bulls await their cue, as in the 
wings of a theatre. Around the pits are galleries 
for spectators, and a narrow runway crosses 
them, from which the mayoral, the cowboy, or 
more properly the bull-boy, prods the bull from 
one pit to the next, and so into the chute. 
There is no sound from the mass of spectators, 
only a cough now and then, or the clatter of a 
dropped cane. Below, in the dark pits, where 
half a ton of bone and muscle is leaping about 
as lightly as a cat, the people hear hoofs 
scratching, the rap of the mayoral’s pole on the 
bull’s flank, and the scrape of horns against 
the wall. 

Rap! goes the pole. Swish! The 
bull leaps about to meet it, snorting. 
“Open!” says the mayoral calmly. 
Below a door creaks, another rap of 
the pole, the bull leaps about again, 
sees the dark mass of the door- 
opening before him, and charges it 
madly. ‘Close!’ commands the 
mayoral. The door thumps shut, 
and the bull is in the chutes. The 
crowd then sighs, stretches itself, 
and talks until the hurried tonking 
of the oxen’s bells announces that 
another bull is coming into the pits. 

Among those in the galleries on a 
certain Sunday in Madrid was a 
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rather small man, gray-haired, garbed soberly in 
black—the deep mourning that at this man’s age 
could only mean he was a widower. The spec- 
tators pointed him out to their friends from the 
provinces. 

“It’s Uriondo. Yes, that’s the hombre. You 
know, Ramiro Uriondo, the great critic.” 

Everyone watched this little man in black, 
whether they had seen him before or not. In Spain, 
the bullfight critic occupies somewhat the place of the 
music critic in America, only the place is more im- 
portant. No paper, however small, but what will have 
its revistero, who will explain, as does the music critic, 
the various phases of the spectacle that are too techni- 
cal for the average spectator to understand. The 
revistero will, if he is honest, also expose the tricks of 
the bullfighter, of which there are a great many. 
There are so many, in fact, that few revisteros know 
them all, but of these few, to judge by the whispered 
conversation about the pits, Ramiro Uriondo was one. 

“‘He’s a shark, that man!’’ whispered someone. 
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Damian’s necktie flew in air and a little tuft of white, part of the ruffles from his 
shirt front, adhered momentarily to the charging horns 


‘‘He goes with the bull from the cage right to the abattoir, they 
tell me!” 

“What for to the abattoir?” 

“To look at the bull’s teeth to see if he is the proper age, as the 
rules demand. Also to see how much he weighs, for the butchers 
pay by the pound, and do not take the weight of the bulls from 
the program, but from the scales. Clever, huh? Watch him mak- 
ing notes. He has already made up his mind if the bulls are good 
or not!” 

“He must be popular with the bullfighters!” 

“He is! As popular as a hawk in a henyard! He takes ’em all 
for a ride!” 

The mayoral spoke a command, a chute-door banged below, 
the crowd stretched and broke into general conversation while 
they waited for the next bull to appear from the corrals. 

“Ramiro Uriondo looks solemn,” said a third man. “‘You know 
his son is fighting today.” 

“Huh!” scoffed the other, “I can read! I know that already. I 
might say that is why I came. I haven’t been to a fight in years! 
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I'd like to see what the kid will do, and read his old man’s review 
afterward!” 

“You and me both!” agreed the other. “It’s one thing to pan 
some poor gipsy, and another to pan your own son. Especially as 
it will mean fewer duros in the family purse! Si, sefior! We'll see 
if he’s as impartial as his friends claim! Now look! See there? 
That’s Miguel Santamaria, another critic! He’s Uriondo’s closest 
rival. Guess he’s even more influential now, because Santa- 
maria’s paper is republican, and has taken the place of govern- 
ment mouthpiece that Uriondo’s used to have!” 

“They seem friendly enough!” 

“Ah! I don’t know! I heard that Uriondo would never speak 
to Santamaria. However, times have changed!”’ 

Across the pit, the man pointed out as Miguel Santamaria had 
raised his hat politely to Ramiro Uriondo. 

“Don Ramiro,” said he, “good day. I hope I see you well.” 

“Well enough,”’ replied Ramiro coldly, writing in his notebook. 
‘Number 5s. ‘Artillero.’ Negro chorreado. Well developed neck 
and shoulder muscles. Fine specimen.” 
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“Fine specimen!’’ agreed 


Frank Street Santamaria, accustomed to 
take his cue from Uriondo. 


Decorations by “He will be your son’s sec- 
Lowell LBalcom ona pur” 

“That’s highly probable,” 
said Ramiro sarcastically, “since he will be the fifth bull in the 
ring!”’ 

“It is also highly probable,”’ went on Santamaria slowly, “that 
he is an under-developed four-year-old!” 

Ramiro started as if stung. By the blood, the thing had slipped 
his notice! He had been distracted, his attention must have 
wandered—ah, this Santamaria was a keen man with the bulls, 
there was no denying it. 

“We can tell that by his teeth, after the fight,” said Ramiro 
aloud. ‘Four-year-old bulls are not infrequent in novilladas. 
They cannot sell them to a formal fight because of their under- 


” 


Illustrations by 


size. 

‘“‘Which leaves apprentice fighters, like your son, to tackle bulls 
who have passed their third year, and gone loco, as the cowboys 

“A torero is supposed to fight whatever comes out of the chute!” 
replied Ramiro. 

“A revistero is supposed to describe how he does it!’’ Santa- 
maria smiled ever so slightly, and gently nudged Ramiro’s elbow. 

“Don Ramiro,” he went on, “he is your son. I would like to be 
your friend. Remember now, that my paper is the most influential 
in Spain. Between us we can make a star out of your son. A star 
of your son and a rich man of you!” 

“Damian Uriondo, during such time as he is in the ring, has 
nothing in common with Ramiro Uriondo. One will fight bulls, 
and one will criticize the work done, coldly and impartially, ac- 
cording to its merits.” 

““My aunt’s foot!” hissed the other. ‘“You’re not talking to the 
public now, but to another critic, a revistero like yourself. 
Caramba! A man must live! Don’t tell me! You can put that 
kid across with one article, and have signed contracts for thirty 
thousand duros in your pocket this time next month! And I’m 
offering to help you do it!” 

“You will pardon me if I ask to be excused,” said Ramiro 
icily. “I am here with Girardo Lopez, one of our staff. I must 
rejoin him.” He lifted his hat with cold politeness, and shoving 
through the crowd, went to the railing of another gallery, three 
pits away. 

“There goes Uriondo!”’ whispered the people about him. “Big 
day for him. His son’s first appearance in Madrid.” 

There was a sudden tonking of bells, faint shouts, the sound 
of galloping. Silence fell at once. Another bull was coming into 
the pits, the sixth and last. When the chute door had at last 
slammed behind him, Ramiro finished his notes, and having 
looked about him, rejoined his friend Lopez. 

“T saw you talking to Santamaria,” said Lopez. ‘‘What’s he 
got on his mind? It seemed to me you gave him a slight frost!” 

“De nada! That Number 5 is a cuatreno, a four-year-old. He 
saw it and I didn’t, so he thinks he’s an elk!” 

“Ah! That all?” 

“No, he wanted to make some kind of an agreement whereby 
he and I would give Damian a big write-up, he, I suppose, to get 
his slice of the profits afterwards.” 

“Well, that would be a nice scheme!” said Lopez judiciously. 
“T should think that would work very well, provided he didn’t 
want too much for his share!”’ 

“Well, I didn’t ask him!”’ said Ramiro severely. ““The insect! 
He knows bulls, no doubt of 
that, but he doesn’t know 
anything about honest men!” 

“All the same, Ramiro,” 
said Girardo Lopez, “you 
made a mistake! You’ve got 
a gold mine there. You a 
critic, the most famous in 
Spain, and your son a bull- 
fighter! His first appearance 
in Madrid. If you and Santa- 
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maria said he was good, Spain would agree with you, though 
every other critic swore your son never left the barrier. Give the 
kid a bouquet, and in a year you can retire!” 

“T want no truck with Santamaria!’ snapped Ramiro. ‘His 
politics are his own, and his manner of living is his own. Let his 
bullfight reviews be his own, too. As for my son, Damian, he 
shall get from my pen the review that his work deserves. He went 
in for this bullfighting business against my will. If his mother 
had lived, she would never have allowed it. Blood and sand! 
Haven’t I followed it all these years, and don’t I know what a 
rotten game it is? But he would have his way. Very well. Let 
him look to himself. If he is good, I shall say so. If he is poor, he 
shall have a roast that can be smelled from Galicia all the way 
to Granada!” 

“Ah, well,” agreed Lopez, ‘perhaps you are right in cutting out 
Santamaria. He would want too large a slice. I hear he’s on the 
decline, anyway. He can’t stand prosperity. The leap of his old 
republican sheet from a joke to the government mouthpiece 
overnight has unsettled him. He’s still celebrating. He missed 
Ortega’s debut at San Sebastian completely, being as how he met 
friends on the way to the station and never left Madrid. But as 
for you giving your own son the gaff, that would be foolish. 
Everybody expects you to give him a little hand, you know, on 
his first appearance in the big town, and they’ll just think you 
the bigger fool if you don’t.” 

“Santamaria thinks the Number 5 bull is a four-year-old!”’ said 
Ramiro abruptly. “I’m going to the abattoir and look at his 
teeth. What a joke it would be if he wasn’t!” 


HE fight that afternoon was of the type called a novillada, 

in which young men aspiring to be full-fledged matadors fight 
young bulls. The attendance, however, was as large as it would 
have been for a formal fight. The citizens of Madrid always like 
to see a young man who has been fighting in the provinces make 
his first appearance in the big town, and since Damian Uriondo 
was the son of one of the leading critics in Spain, everyone was out 
to see if he would bear any resemblance to the ideal torero his 
father mentioned so frequently in his reviews. 

Promptly at four the president entered his box, and the crowd 
settled itself to watch the opening parade. Strangely enough, it 
did not start. Everyone looked toward the presidencia to see 
what was holding things up, and just at the second that their 
curiosity was beginning to turn to impatience, a man entered the 
old royal box beside the presidencia and walking to the rail, 
bowed to the audience. At once there was a scattered handclap- 
ping that quickly swelled to generous applause. Below, Ramiro 
and Girardo Lopez turned about to see who was in the royal box. 

“Who is it?”’ asked Ramiro. “‘Can you see him?” 

“No. Yes, I can, too. It’s one of the government. It’s Saavedra. 
He’s got nerve to show himself after the way he handled the situ- 
ation in Seville!”’ 

“The crowd seem to like him!” said Ramiro, sharpening his 
pencil. 

“Bah!” scoffed Girardo Lopez. ‘“There’s a claque at work. 
At four reales and a free ticket the head! Now see? It’s apparent 
to everyone! Coarse work!” 

The seats in a bullring are divided into those in the sun and 
those in the shade. The places in the sun being the cheapest, 
they are naturally occupied by the poorer people. The applause 
from places in the sun was heavy, but after the first burst, seats in 
the shade, the upper class section, relapsed into sullen silence. 
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A large, coarse hand was laid across the 
sheet of paper. “Come,” said a voice, 


“close up this thing and beat it!” 


The claque, composed of professionals who sell their services to 
start applause, be it in a political meeting, theatrical first night, 
or bullfight, tried desperately to start some enthusiasm among 
the seats on the shady side of the ring. The man in the royal box 
bowed, as if in reply to an ovation. There was another burst of 
applause, but weaker this time. 

“By San Isidro, that is my protection!” cried Girardo Lopez. 
“This is a fine flop! Oh! Oh! Even the sunny side has lost in- 
terest!” 

“Hmmm!” muttered Ramiro. “The first bull will of course be 
Chiquelito’s, and the second will be my son’s. Number 2. Let’s 
see. I have him here as negro bragado and badly apretado, that 
is to say with the points of his horns too close together. The kid 
will probably try to shine with him. He had better, because 
Number 5 will be no bull to try to triumph with, and he’ll know it, 
if he’s any good at all.” 

“Listen! Hey!’’ pleaded Girardo Lopez. “Never mind that! 
Watch what’s going on!” 
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The difference between the first burst of applause and the 
second had been so marked that it bordered on a rebuke. The 
central figure in the royal box seemed so to consider it, for he 
started to sit down, but some of those about him refused to let 
him, while others gesticulated to the crowd, either to urge the 
claque to redoubled efforts, or to implore the spectators to give 
the distinguished guest a hand. The result was awful. Some ap- 
plauded, but an angry buzz of comment almost drowned the 
sound of clapping. Then from the sunny side of the ring arose a 
clear cry. 

“Politics for the politicos, bulls for the aficionados! Whaddyuh 
say? Let’s go!” 

Everyone cheered. 

“Vamos!” they agreed. ‘A los toros!”’ 

The man in the royal box sat down. 

“Where are you going?”’ demanded Ramiro, as Girardo Lopez 
began to clamber over him toward the exit. 

“I’m going to phone the office!” whispered Girardo excitedly. 
“T’ve had a story on my desk for a couple of weeks, waiting for a 
time to shoot it! This is it! I’ll run this affair as a head. See? 
Three column head. ‘Saavedra presented with bouquet of rasp- 
berries at corrida.’ Quote. The population of Madrid, at last 
awakened from their dream of Utopian happiness and easy wealth 
for all, openly manifested their discontent (Continued on page 52) 
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FREDERICK PALMER 


~ When GREEK 


MERICA’S Premier War 
Correspondent, Eye- 
Witness to More Engage- 
ments Than Napoleon Ever 
Saw, Describes in This First 
Instalment of His Remi- 
niscences an Era in Which 
It Was Possible to Stand on 
a Hill and Watch a Battle 
from Start to Finish 


os: HEN are you going to do it?” 
I have been asked a thousand 
times. When would I tell the 

. story of all my wars? All from 
the day of gay uniforms, flashing swords, and bands playing, on 
battlefields where guns and rifles belched the same black smoke as 
at Bunker Hill and Gettysburg. 

At last, the answer to the question is, “Now.” This 
will be the personal story of the man who has been charged 
with having seen more war than any other American. Such was 
the kind of career that happened—just happened—to be 
mine. 

I shall begin with a vivid memory of my first war. It is that of 
an old Turkish sergeant in his red fez, his swart, corded skin 
tanned to mahogany. He was the outpost of his army in the 
Meluna Pass. The pass is cut out of the flank of snow-crowned 





Refugees with their belongings piled on ox carts, a familiar 
sight in the Greek towns all the way down to Athens 





Greek irregular soldiers who went to war with a 

frank contempt for the troops of the Sultan. Said 

one of their leaders to young Palmer, “I will kill a 

thousand Turks and each one of my men will kill 
a hundred.” Of course it wasn’t that simple 


Olympus, the home of Jupiter, war-god Mars, and all the other 
gods of ancient Greek mythology. 

No youth in all the world but would have envied me the com- 
pany of that old sergeant, under the knees of the gods, in fair 
spring weather in 1897. There had not been even a little war in 
Europe for twenty years. War still had the lure of romance. 
The sergeant might fire the first shot which 
would set the great armies of Europe in motion 
for a general European war. The mobilization 
of the Greek and Turkish armies on their fron- 
tiers had brought the fear of a Sarajevo, which 
was te be postponed until 1914. 

In Athens, on my way to the front, I had seen 
the restless crowds gathering around the king’s 
palace calling for instant war. Agitators were 
mounting café tables and shouting: ‘Down 
with the Turk! Kill the Turk! On to Constan- 
tinople!”’ 

Regiments of Greek reservists in new uni- 
forms, little drilled, armed with cast-off, obso- 
lete French rifles, were eager for a tourist ex- 
cursion which would cover them with glory and 
fill their pockets with souvenirs, without any- 
body being hurt much. Greece had not been at 
war for seventy years. There were no veterans 
to explain to youngsters the main drawback to 
this time-honored war adventure. 

I asked the old sergeant the question all the 
world was asking, and ever asks when war 
threatens. 

‘Will there be war?” 

The answer, which was corrugating the 
brows of Europe’s master statesmen, was very 
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simple for him. It was as simple as the answer, 
‘‘When the chow gets here—that’s when, bud- 
dy,” to the question of “‘When do we eat?” in 
the front line in the Meuse-Argonne. 

“As the Padishah wills,” the old sergeant 
said. 

“Do you want war?” I asked him. 

‘As the Padishah wills.” 

The Padishah was Abdul Hamid, the sultan 
of Turkey. To the big Christian Powers of 
Europe Abdul was an unregenerate, butchering, 
abysmally corrupt, diabolically cunning old 
satyr and polygamist, who kept the Turkish 
flag over southeastern Europe by playing one 
Power against another, with the threat that he 
could put a match to the European powder 
magazine any time he chose. He was waving 
one match and the Greeks another on that fair 
spring day. 

To the old sergeant he was the infallible, 
divine head of the Mohammedan religion. To 
fight and die for him was the privilege which he 
was good enough to extend occasionally to 
faithful soldiers. Gone is Abdul now. I saw 
the revolution, at his gates, which forced his abdication. The 
Turk is out of Europe. I saw him put out. So many changes in 
my time! 

“Do you think that you will go to paradise if you are killed in 
battle?” I asked the old sergeant. 

“Straight,” he replied. He looked forward to as many houris 
in paradise as Abdul then had in his harem—another privilege 
the Padishah extended to good soldiers who died for him. Such 
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The Turkish visa on Palmer’s pass- 
port, which promised him as much 
protection within the Turkish lines 
as a mere piece of paper could give 


teaching had made Mohammedan courage famous, formed the 
once great Mohammedan empire, and once carried the Turkish 
army to the walls of Vienna. 
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The Turks were not particularly impressive look- 
ing soldiers, but they fought with fanatic ardor, 
for death in battle against the infidels assured 
them entrance to paradise. Photographs by Fred- 
erick Palmer—his own camera man 


“If there is war, do you think the Turks will win?” I asked the 
sergeant. 

His contemptuous glance at the neighboring Greek outpost was 
that of a scarred bull terrier in locating the exact point where he 
would set his teeth to break the neck of a petty mongrel that had 
been annoying him. 

“The little swine Giaours (meaning the Greeks), as soon as they 
see the Turks coming, will run back to the arms of the big Gia- 
ours (meaning the great Christian Powers). The big Giaours, 
they know how to fight. They have huge armies and mighty 
ships of war.”’ To the old sergeant my own country was a distant, 
fabulous land where everybody had lots of money, but were 
infidels without hope of paradise. 

It seems a far cry from the old sergeant to Ben Dean, and from 
Meluna Pass to a Fourth of July celebration in my home town 
of Jamestown in western New York State. But the connection 
is intimate tome. It explains how I became a war correspond- 
ent. 

Ben was the editor of a new, struggling morning paper: Its 
ghost did appear on pay day, but with no lively step. Finding 
that I could not earn enough sweeping out offices to help me 
through high school, I was looking for another sideline which 
might even help me through college. At the omniscient age of 
fifteen, I walked into Ben’s office, and asked him if I might write 
something for him. When he inquired whether prose or poetry, 
I said ‘“‘Anything,”’ and he replied in his dry way, with his kindly 
smile, that he was glad to hear I was not particular. 

“All right. Any time you have an item which folks will want 
to read tomorrow morning, and which our regular reportorial staff 
of one has missed, bring it in. I'll pay you something for it, if the 
ghost is still able to crawl.” 

The next day was the Fourth. Civil War veterans were putting 
on a real show, firing off old cannon, and staging a sham battle. 


by Frederick Palmer Il 
























































In the war area, 
the famous Me- 
teora monas- 
tery, accessible 
only by ladder 
and basket 





I went among them asking questions. The 
average one, at that time, was in the prime of 
life, the Civil War being only eight years 
further back than the World War is today. 

Early on the evening of the Fourth I appeared 
in Ben’s office with my first contribution, 
written in a large, schoolboy hand. I had 
pictured the way the veterans, themselves, saw 
their celebration as they lived over the battles of 
their youth. 

“Well, well,” said Ben, “‘so you had to go and 
do it, just like the others who are bitten by the 
bug.” 

No war memory is fresher 
than my suspense as I 
watched Ben, his big blue 
pencil, which looked as 
large as a baseball bat to 
me, poised over my juve- 
nile offering. When he came 
to the last page, and the 
pencil had not once de- 
scended for slaughter, I 
feared the worst: 

My copy was not 

even worth edit- 

ing. I noted that 

there was still 

room for it—with- J 
out further inter- 

fering with traffic—on the floor, which was ankle deep with the 
casts which had missed the overflowing wastebasket. 

Without speaking a word, Ben slowly rose until his lean six 
feet were extended above his desk. Meanwhile, he was digging 
in all his front pockets. 

“T was sure I had it this morning,” he said, and at length drew 
forth a venerable, crumpled dollar bill from_his back trousers 
pocket. 

“All I can afford, without crippling the ghost, son. This will 
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make a hit with the vets, all right’”’—-as it surely did. It conferred 
a sort of honorary membership in the local G. A. R. on me. 

Soon I was writing regularly for Ben. He said that I was best 
about action. This probably accounted for a New York editor 
later sending me, at the age of twenty-two, as a European cor- 
respondent, and then his cable to me in Paris telling me to go to 
Greece on the chance of war. So it happened that I was with the 
old Turkish sergeant under the knees of the Olympian gods. 

He viséd my passport. I was free to descend to the Macedo- 
nian plain—where Alexander the Great had formed hisphalanxes, 
nineteen centuries ago, for the conquest of the then known world 
—and see the Turkish army in its camps, and compare it with the 
Greek army. I saw many veterans of the old sergeant’s type. 
They had been in the Russo-Turkish war when the Padishah’s 
children had given the Czar’s children such a hard set-to. 

Abdul Hamid’s German military advisers had responsive chess- 
men in the long drilled, fanatically brave Turkish regulars and 
first line reservists. In those days the Germans were supposed to 
know a lot about making war, and some of us who were in France 
concluded that they still knew quite a little as late as 1917-18. 
However brave the Greeks might be, it was evidently a case of a 
man who hardly knew how to put on his gloves stacking up 
against a trained fighter. 

Upon my return to the Greek side, the inside view was that the 
big Powers had the situation in hand. After the Greeks had 
shouted themselves hoarse they would lose enthusiasm for a 
suicidal war-spree against so powerful an enemy. 

But Themistocles Dumlos was sure there would be war, even if 
he had to start it himself. Dumlos characterized himself as a 
“free man.” In fact, he was a brigand. Largess richer than that 
of robbing sheepfolds, holding up travelers, or making peasants 


Turks discuss the war over their coffee at a 
sidewalk cafe. 


At left, type of Greek non- 
commissioned officer 


pay for protection, had come to him and his kind. Greek traders 
of the Mediterranean were pouring in funds to equip “the brave 
mountaineers, those born fighting men.”’ 

So Dumlos had a new embroidered waistcoat, tasseled shoes, 
and cash in hand. Son of the ancient land of the poets, he also 
had imagination. 

“T will kill a hundred Turks,” he said, “and each man of my 
band will kill ten.” 

I accompanied him to the mountain rendezvous of all the irreg- 
ular bands. Soon after our arrival the poetic rivalry of other 
chieftains led Dumlos to increase his estimates: He said that he 
would personally kill a thousand Turks, and every member of his 
band would kill a hundred. 

By day the irregulars, who had no military drill or formations, 
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The Greeks go over! An artist’s conception 

of the fighting among the hills of Thessaly, 

in a war that was one of the last to feature 

drawings rather than photographs. This 

sketch and the others on these pages are from 
the Illustrated London News 


were shooting the insulators off telegraph poles. In the evening 
they tried to outlie one another around their campfires. 

As memory makes me see their bearded, dirty faces in the 
flicker of the flames, I am inclined to ask the reader if he ever ate 
an eye. The unwashed thumb of my host would dig out an eye 
from a lamb roasted whole on a spit and offer it tome. To refuse 
this titbit of the banquet would be most rude on the part of the 
outnumbered guest. I learned that the proper method of eating 
an eye is not to allow your teeth to 
argue with it, but to swallow it in- 
stantly. Even then you will like your ¢ Fi i 
third eye no better than your first. It 
was after the third that I found the 
satisfactory excuse of explaining that 
eating eyes was contrary to the tenets 
of the American religion. 

One day, when I was riding alone 
away from the camp, two of the irreg- 
ulars jumped out from behind a bush 
and seized the reins of my horse. I 
had a thousand dollars in gold in a 
chamois belt under my shirt. I 
imagined the language of my editor 
upon finding that not only had he 
lost the advance on my expense ac- 
count, but that he had to pay ransom 
for a special correspondent who was 
sending him no war news. 

In Paris I had bought a “tin” 32 calibre revolver, 









tions in a language I did not understand, evidently trying to 
explain that I had suspected their good intentions. 

Dumlos told me that they merely wanted to make sure that a 
stranger in the land had not lost his way. He invited me to go the 
next day with the assembled bands on their march to Constanti- 
nople. The commissary of the thousand or more—each his own 
general—consisted of a hunk of bread, a chunk of cold mutton, 
and a handful of olives that each carried in a bag. They over- 
whelmed a Turkish outpost of six men, and then, when a half 
company of Turkish regulars of the same type as the old sergeant 
of Meluna Pass disputed their advance, they found that their 
town meeting was taking such a disagreeable form, and they were 
so hungry, that they adjourned immediately. 

Turkey had been invaded with the result that was easily fore- 
seen. Abdul Hamid had his opening to give the little Giaours 
such a licking that the big Giaours would leave him in possession 
of his European territory for some time to come. 

All night I was riding east toward the main Greek army. At 
dawn I heard the thunders in the frontier mountain range which 
told me that the war had begun. Turning the base of a ridge, I 
was three or four hundred yards away from a Greek battery in 
action. I tied my horse and went to the battery. 

Now I was to be under fire for the first time—that vivid im- 
pression of youth in war! A Turkish battery loosed on the 
Greek battery, and got two hits in quick succession. One was 
right into a gun muzzle. I saw war’s fresh red horror close: A man 
sprawled face down over a limber, another lying still with a deep 
gash in his head, and three others wounded. As a matter of ex- 
ample I could not retreat when the officers were rallying their 
men. The battery kept on firing. It was trained, regular army 
artillery. The trained infantry of the standing army—the 
Evzoni—in their gay tasseled caps, tasseled shoes, and pleated 
skirts—also fought well. But there were only a few of them and 
always in the wrong place. 

After the Turks lifted their fire from the Greek battery I 
realized that I was scared and had been scared for some moments. 
In my time I must have had fifty pieces of steel pass within six 
inches of me. The only luck I have had is in these misses. But 
I never got so used to them that I liked the last better than the 
first. I am scared when a battle begins, and still scared after it is 
over, as I recall how preoccupation may have made me forget how 
scared I was in the midst of it. 

My attitude is that of Blundell, a well-to-do Englishman, who 
was out seeing the war in Greece as a tourist. Riding over the 
ridges, he and I got beyond the Greek lines without knowing it, 
until the Turkish skirmish line began peppering us. As we 
galloped for the cover of a gap, Blundell exclaimed: 

“Five thousand pounds a year, and (Continued on page 46) 
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which I was not carrying in sight. I am not sure that The Greeks, crowded into 
a bullet from it would have gone through the brigands’ hastily thrown up primi- . ( A 
beards, but I did get the drop on them in a convincing tive trenches, await under \)2 
manner. While I marched them ahead of me to the Turkish shell fire an assault XAG 
outskirts of the camp they continued their expostula- of enemy infantry 
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A BONUS FOR THE WORLD WAR VETERAN WOULD MEAN 


By Robert MHarriss 


Member of the firm of Harriss and Vose, 
New York Cotton Exchange 


IKE many others, when I first heard of the proposal to pay ba 4 

the balance of the Adjusted Compensation Certificates, 2 

I was opposed to it. I was opposed to it because I 

thought the payment would be against the best interest 

of our country. I thought. this payment would probably mean 

additional taxes, when our people were already over-burdened 

with excessive taxation. I also felt it would be favoring a certain 

group of our citizens during this period of depression, or rather 
deflation. 

I then did not realize that currency expansion was urgently 
needed and the payment of the balance of these certificates could 
be financed against long-time low interest bearing Consol bonds 
similar to the plan on which the Panama Canal was financed and 
constructed. I then did not realize that the payment of the bal- 
ance of these certificates would give us the essentially needed 
currency expansion that would quickly end this devastating 
deflation, and that instead of increasing our taxes, it would actu- 
ally lower this burden. 

I then did not realize that the payment, instead of being of 
benefit solely to our ex-soldiers, 
would greatly benefit our farmers, 
laborers, workers, merchants, in- 
dustries, railroads, brokers and 
bankers, and rescue our country 
from this ever increasing contrac- 
tion. 

Aside from the humanitarian 
arguments in which we are all 
interested, I 
shall devote this 
article to the ec- 
onomic factors. 
After carefully 
studying the 
matter and con- 
sulting econo- 
mists and bank- 
ers whose opin- 
ion I value most 
highly, I be- 
came convinced 
that the only 
way to end this 
deflation was 
through cur- 
rency expan- 
sion, and that 
the payment of the balance of the Adjusted Compensation Cer- Drawing By fone 
tificates was a way in which to obtain the desired and necessary Kenneth F. Camp ‘ i “x. 
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results, by expanding currency proportionately in all parts of the 
country. It was because I was convinced that the payment of the 
balance of these certificates would be of benefit not only to the 
ex-soldiers but to our entire country, that I decided to testify 
in favor of the payment before the Ways and Means Committee 
in Washington. 

Our economic and financial troubles today are not due merely 
to a panic or depression. It is something far more serious; a dev- 
astating deflation caused by stupendous inflated debts of approx- 
imately $200,000,000,000. It is estimated that our debts in 1914 
were less than $40,000,000,000, and our total national debt then 
was less than $1,000,000,000. Today our national debt is more 
than $20,000,000,000 and steadily mounting, and it is estimated 
that our total national, state, county and municipal debts reach 
the staggering sum of $37,000,000,000. 

When these huge debts were incurred, commodities, raw ma- 
terials, labor, farms, real estate and other values were two, three 
or four times the existing low prices today. For all practical 
purposes, these $200,000,000,000 of debts now represent $500,- 
000,000,000 or $600,000,000,000, because it is commodities, raw 
materials and labor that are the basic source of real wealth and 
which, in the final analysis, pay all debts. Gold and currency 
are merely tokens or symbols of wealth. 

Therefore, the national, state, county and city governments, 
the industries, railroads, the merchants, the worker, the laborer, 
the farmer and the foreign nations who owe us, are being called 
upon to pay in actual value about three times what they borrowed. 
It cannot be done. You cannot pay a dollar debt with thirty cents. 
It is like trying to make embarrassed debtors pay about three 
times what they actually borrowed. This is the fundamental 
reason why farmers and agriculture have not only lost their pur- 
chasing power, but cannot pay their interest, taxes and debts. 


It is certainly self-evident that these stupendous inflated debts, 
contracted on a basis of $1.50 wheat, $1.00 corn, twenty-cent 
cotton, seven-dollar labor, cannot be paid out with wheat at 
forty cents, corn at twenty cents, cotton at six cents and with 
two-dollar labor and more than 11,000,000 unemployed. 

This is also the reason that industries and manufacturers can- 
not sell their goods and that their factories and mills are either 
shut down or running part time. This is the reason merchants 
cannot sell their goods, and railroads, shipping and other busi- 
nesses are either losing money or going bankrupt. This is the 
reason people cannot pay their debts, the huge army of unem- 
ployed continues to increase and the outlook becomes more 
hopeless. 

This is the reason that our national Government is unable to 
collect enough taxes to balance the budget, and our national debt 
increases at an alarming rate. This is the reason taxes cannot be 
paid and that many of the States, counties and cities are having 
such serious financial difficulties. 

The origin of this stupendous inflated debt goes back to the 
World War. During this war, in which more than twenty-odd 
nations were engaged, they borrowed stupendous sums for de- 
struction. These countries, like the United States, incurred these 
debts on an inflated basis. All of these countries, except the 
United States, have found it necessary to expand their currency 
and revalue their money to avoid financial disaster. 

Many will try to scare the people regarding the gold standard 
and frighten them about what trouble inflation caused Germany. 
This is a ridiculous comparison. They do not mention that Ger- 
many was a defeated, bankrupt nation, owing other nations 
stupendous sums, without resources and without gold reserve, 
and therefore had absolutely no gold base or credit foundation on 
which to expand, while we have the (Continued on page 59) 





THE Most IMPORTANT DUTY OF EVERY MAN WHO HAS BEEN A LEGIONNAIRE 
Is TO STAY A LEGIONNAIRE 


By A. A. Sprague 
Chairman, Citizens’ Committee, 1933 National Legion Convention; Former Chairman, National Rehabilitation 
Committee, The American Legion; Commissioner of Public Works, City of Chicago; member Sprague, Warner & Co. 


HAVE from its very inception been tremendously interested in The American Legion and in its pos- 
sibilities both for splendid and unselfish devotion to the cause of the disabled veteran and also for peace- 
time service to the United States, which will always be one of our principal obligations. I have always felt that when 
any organization ceases to have an unselfish objective it immediately deteriorates. 
Many mistakes, I think, have been made by the Government in the method of caring for the disabled, particularly 








the mentally disabled, and about this I speak with actual knowledge. One of the greatest mistakes was the reluctance 
of our Congress to do the very things and give the very care, when it was first asked for and when it was evident that 
it was vitally necessary, which they later did give. 

I think the original plan for a comprehensive scheme for the care of veterans, both disabled and able-bodied, was that 
prepared by the late Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior in President Wilson’s cabinet, which was based on the 
soundest economic principles, and born of the experience of many nations. This experience showed that the paying of 
money to veterans was a delusion and a snare, from the veteran’s point of view more than from that of the country, 
for little if any of this money “‘stuck to the ribs,” and in a short time it was all dissipated and they had nothing to show 
for it. 

That plan was worked out in times of great prosperity. Now we are at a season when our country has just passed 
through the greatest financial panic it has ever known and is weathering the storm. From my point of view it would 
be inconceivable that any patriotic man could add to the difficulties of the pilot when he is having such difficulties in 
saving the ship. 

Now I come to what I conceive to be the most important duty of every man who has been a Legionnaire, and that is 
that he should stay a Legionnaire, and if he has convictions on any debated questions he should sce that these convictions 
are expressed to his fellow-Legionnaires, and do his utmost to accomplish something that he believes is vital to the entire 
nation. This cannot be done by resigning from the Legion, and I have regretted and deprecated the resignations of mem- 
bers of high rank, whether veterans of the Army or of the Navy. Too many organizations have been formed simply on 
the basis of a contempt for rank to make it advisable or wise to emphasize that fact, and in any event it is the duty of 
each and every man to contribute to the welfare of an organization that can do a great deal of good, and has done a great 
deal of good in the past, rather than to attempt to abandon it. 

I hope that all Legionnaires are going to stick by the Legion and not resign, and that, in addition, they are going to 
give to the Legion their counsel and advice. 
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* The National Commander Says ~ 


Ask Mrs. Carson 


HEN Sam Carson 

died—on St. Pat- 

rick’s Day of 1926— 

he left a widow and 
three children, one six years old, 
one three, and one in between. Sam 
had been in a tuberculosis sana 
torium for four months. He had 
gone there too late. Sam, you see, 
was the sort to work until he 
dropped. 

Sam’s estate (his name, of course, 
was neither Sam nor Carson, but a 
decent pride was part of his legacy, 
and those are the names that will be 
used here) consisted solely of a 
little frame house which he had 
bought and paid for since the war. 
Here his widow maintained herself 
and the children in the years that 
followed 1926 by doing washing, 
ironing and cleaning, and renting a 
room to a relative. A tiny garden, 
maintained by Mrs. Carson in what 
she probably called her idle mo- 
ments, supplied a few fresh vege- 
tables. Altogether it was a happy 
little home—as happy as might be 
without Sam. There was enough 
of everything if you didn’t look more than a day ahead. 

Then, a couple of years ago (though this wasn’t in Kentucky), 
hard times came a-knocking at the door. Mrs. A.’s husband had 
lost his job and Mrs. A. was going to do her own washing until 
things got better. Mrs. B. likewise would have to do her own 
dusting until Mr. B.’s safe-deposit box was able to lay another 
dividend check. So it went. And that little margin of three- 
meals-ahead in the Carson pantry closed up tight. 

Sam had been a loyal Legionnaire as long as his health per- 
mitted him, and Mrs. Carson’s first thought in the moment of 
dire need was to consult the local Legion. She had known vaguely 
of one or two instances where the post had come to the aid of 
folks in distress—not with patronizing “charity,” but as buddy 
giving a hand to buddy. She saw some members of the local 
Legion, particularly the Post Service Officer. The Post Service 
Officer took down all the facts that Mrs. Carson gave him and 
laid the data before the Department Child Welfare Chairman. 
The Department Chairman contacted the Legion’s National 
Child Welfare Division at National Headquarters. 

Things began to happen. The first thing that happened was a 
check. In an emergency such as this the National Child Welfare 
Division acts first and investigates afterward. Time is necessary 
for all the pathetic details in any such case to be compiled and 
analyzed, and the Child Welfare Division sees no reason why it 
should let a hungry little stomach, or even three hungry little stom- 
achs, wait on the unraveling of the essential red tape. And it knows 
it is acting safely inacting quickly because the case—any such case 

has the original endorsement of the local post of the Legion. 

It seemed to the National Child Welfare Division, judging by 
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Material for tomorrow’s America. Through 

its National Child Welfare Division and 

with the loyal support of all its posts, The 

American Legion seeks to insure to every 
child a happy, normal life 


the data that reached its hands, that there ought to be a good 
chance of linking Sam’s t.b. with his war service. The National 
Child Welfare Division has an admirable system of liaison with 
the National Rehabilitation Committee. It has a somewhat 
formidable and official looking document known as a clearance 
form which it fills out in a case like this and turns over to the 
Rehabilitation Committee and the Rehabilitation Committee 
sets about looking up further data and getting the wheels of the 
Veterans Administration turning. 


HE National Child Welfare Division, meanwhile, wasn't 
asking the Carsons to exist on hope after that first check. It 
granted financial assistance for four months—from January to 
April, inclusive, of 1932. It sent a check in May as well, but the 
check was returned—and it was the proudest check that ever 
was.- For Sam’s compensation claim had been allowed—his 
death, the Veterans Administration said, was definitely service 
connected. Mrs. Carson received from Washington a check for 
$550 and notice that she would thereafter have monthly com- 
pensation of $46. Rehabilitation at Washington later wrote 
Child Welfare at Indianapolis that the submission of additional 
evidence had increased this figure to $52. That six-dollar raise 
makes quite a difference when there are three youngsters and no 

father in a family. 
There were, you will notice, four golden links of fellowship in 
the chain that was finally forged to pull Sam Carson’s family 
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‘What SHE thinks 





from the destitution that must otherwise have overtaken 
them. The first link was the local Post Service Officer. 

The second link was the Department Child Welfare Chair- 

man. The third and fourth links were two departments of the 
Legion’s National Headquarters—the National Child Welfare 
Division at Indianapolis and the National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee at Washington. It took all four links to bridge the gap. 
Had any one of them failed to hold, Heaven knows what would 
have become of Mrs. Carson and the three children. 

Resolutions adopted at the Portland national convention in 
September decreed officially that 1933 should be for The American 
Legion a Child Welfare Legislative Year. In a few moments I 
shall outline the specific suggestions which the Legion’s child 
welfare experts have formulated. First, however, it is essential 
to sketch a hasty background of the Legion’s interest in the 
child welfare endeavor. 

In almost any human catastrophe it is the children who are 
the chief sufferers. The tragedy implicit in that statement is not 
lessened by the bitter truth that often they are ignorant of the 
fact that they are victims. 

Children are the chief sufferers in war—and that is one reason, 
let me inform my pacifist friends, why The American Legicn has 
always advocated, and always will advocate, an adequate system 
of national defense. There is always a strong affinity between a 
soldier and a child, witness the more than 3500 French children 
“adopted” by units of the A. E. F. during the war, at an outlay of 
2,000,000 francs that came out of O. D. pockets. 

The American Legion brought back to America a full recogni- 
tion of the havoc war inflicts on children. In thousands of coms 
munities it began to devote every effort to the care of the orphans 
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of service men and the children of those soldiers and 
sailors who returned with war disabilities that meant 
that their children were beginning life with a handicap. 
The Legion early came to appreciate the need for a more sys- 
tematic endeavor in behalf of these children, and at the Sixth 
Annual National Convention held at Saint Paul, in 1024, it 
officially created The American Legion National Child Welfare 
Division. This division functions under National Headquarters 
and a National Child Welfare Committee which serves in an 
advisory capacity. The personnel of this committee has always 
been chosen with special care, and it is now one of the best 
equipped technical and humanitarian groups engaged in the study 
of the child welfare problem in the United States. It is composed 
of representatives of each Department recommended by the 
National Commander and confirmed by the National Executive 
Committee, which is the Legion’s supreme governing body be- 
tween conventions. This committee has divided the country into 
five area groups, and an area chairman presides in each group, 
each area chairman being chosen just as the general membership 
of the committee is selected. That isn’t all. There is also an 
advisory committee which comprises former chairmen of the 
committee plus—and this is a mighty important plus—the 
National President of The American Legion Auxiliary, the Cor- 
respondant National of the Forty and Eight, and Le Chapeau 
National of the Eight and Forty. 


HAVE gone into some detail in explaining this set-up in order 
to give the buck Legionnaire some idea of the impressive 
machinery which has been established to handle the child welfare 
problem in the Legion. It goes without (Continued on page 50) 
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“KNOWN BUT | 


Through The American Legion, the Nation Dedicates the 








The long line of Legion representatives moving forward between flags of the na- 
tion and of The American Legion to place at the Tomb the floral tributes of posts 


and Departments. 


HILE guns from nearby Fort Myer boomed forth 

their measured thunder of respect, five thousand 

people crowded the Amphitheatre of the National 

Cemetery at Arlington, Virginia, on Armistice Day 

to watch The American Legion, in the name of the nation, dedi- 
cate the completed Tomb of America’s Unknown Soldier. 
National Commander Louis Johnson and Legionnaire Patrick J. 
Hurley, Secretary of War, had the principal parts in the colorful 
ceremony, assisted by officials of the Government and delegations 
from a large number of Legion posts. 
Eleven years earlier, to the hour, 
President Harding had accepted in 
the name of the nation the casket con- 
taining the body that symbolizes the 


National Commander Louis 
Johnson reviews the parade to 
the Tomb. Left to right, Nor- 
man B. Landreau, Department 
Commander, District of Colum- 
bia, Dr. George C. Havenner 
of the District of Columbia Bi- 
centennial Committee, the Na- 
tional Commander, and Mrs. S. 
Alford Blackburn, President of 
The American Legion Auxiliary 
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Secretary of War Hurley salutes after depositing a wreath 


sacrifice of all who died in American uniform during the World 
War. At that time a semi-circular marble balustrade shut off 
the Tomb from the rest of the cemetery. Some years ago this 
barrier was removed and several hundred graves directly below 
on the hillside were shifted to permit a dignified approach to the 
Tomb, which as completed is topped by a seventy-two-ton mono- 
lith of pure marble. The wreaths which the National Commander 
and Secretary Hurley left here mingled at the close of the cere- 
monies with those of the Legion posts, other organizations and 
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By Alexander 


Gardiner 


Completed Tomb of The Unknown Soldier in Arlington 
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Staff Sergeant Witchey of the Cavalry sounds Taps at the conclusion of the services 
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conducted on Armistice Day by The American Legion dedicating the completed Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. The figures on the panel represent Victory, Valor and Peace 


individuals to make an impressive bank of flowers on its four 
sides. 

The National Commander in his address within the Amphi- 
theatre bespoke the need of an adequate national defense not 
only out of loyalty to those comrades who gave their lives for 
their country, but also in order that ‘‘no fatuous, ghastly thing 
shall ever assail and decimate our national hearthstone.” Secre- 
tary Hurley quoted the entire Preamble to the Legion’s Consti- 
tution, and added: ‘‘For these ideals the Unknown Soldier gave 
his life. To achieve these ideals we live.”” The speeches went out 
over a nationwide radio hook-up, while a score of photographers 
and batteries of sound cameras recorded the occasion for this 
generation and those to come. 

The ceremonies in the Amphitheatre and at the Tomb were 
made the more brilliant and impressive by their setting and the 
circumstances attending them. In the clear, cold November sun- 
light the delegations from Legion posts with their flags had 
marched with units of the Regular Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps past the National Commander and Mrs. S. Alford Black- 
burn, President of The American Legion Auxiliary, and others 
gathered in a reviewing stand on Constitution Avenue in Wash- 
ington, crossed the new Memorial Bridge that spans the Potomac 
and into Virginia, and had come up the tree-lined, grave-dotted 
slopes of the National Cemetery, the bands of the three branches 
of the service playing with spirit. 

At the shrine officials of the Government, members of the diplo- 
matic corps and a concourse of citizens had gathered. From the 
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portico of the beautiful Amphitheatre the familiar lines of the 
Washington Monument, the Capitol and the Lincoln Memorial 
stood out impressively as always, but as eleven o’clock drew near 
the massive block of marble that marks the Tomb, dominating a 
wide plaza below the Amphitheatre, became the center of 
attention. 

That marble pile, with its chaste figures of Victory, Valor 
and Peace on the panel facing the National Capital and with the 
words “Here rests in honored glory an American soldier known 
but to God” on the opposite side and facing the Amphitheatre, 
had been completed only a few short weeks before, thus bringing 
to a close the work begun in 1921. 


pert and sailors drawn up at attention in lines facing 
each other formed a lane through which National Com- 
mander Johnson and Secretary Hurley walked, to take their 
places a few steps from the Tomb—to their left the sentry box 
which tells the story of the soldier guard that is on duty whenever 
the cemetery is open, to théir right on a platform high above the 
crowd, the ever present photographers. 

A bugler steps forward and faces the Tomb. It is eleven o'clock 
and the Armistice is fourteen years away. The bugler has been 
here before. He is Staff Sergeant Frank Witchey of Headquarters 
Troop, Third Cavalry, who had the same part at the burial 
service in 1921. As the final notes of Taps die away Secretary 
Hurley steps forward and in behalf of President Hoover, absent 
in California, deposits a wreath at (Continued on page ©1) 
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AS BEER 
draws NEAR 


By August A. Busch, Gr 


Second Vice President and General Manager, 
Anheuser Busch, Inc. 


S FAR back as 1906 we developed a non-alcoholic beer and 
sold it in areas where local option or other forms of 
restrictions prevailed. A few years before the war, 
when prohibition seemed a long way distant, my father 
decided that the times were ripe for a de-alcoholized form of 
beer. So our company brought out a beverage called Bevo. 
You probably recall it, and the many jokes that it called forth 





When beer was a nickel a glass (what a mountain 
of a glass it sometimes was!) and the free lunch 
offering included cheese, pickles, frankfurters, 

and sometimes even chicken, turkey and coffee 


from the professional humorists. But the humorists got nowhere 
nearly so much satisfaction out of it as we did, for the public 
bought it. It sold in tremendous quantities. 
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We thought we were in excellent condition to go ahead and 
make money, for the people liked our Bevo, and Bevo was en- 
tirely legal under the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act. But here is where we were disappointed. Sales of Bevo 
fell off, and the sales of cereal beverage of all kinds—what the 
public calls near-beer—have fallen steadily since that time. 
Every brewer has had the same experience. ~The whole stream 
of near-beer has dwindled to a trickle. Everyone knows 
the reason. 

I am asked a dozen times a day, ‘“‘How soon can you 
have beer to sell, once it is legalized?” We can start 
shipping beer at any time the laws permit it, and I 
believe that every operating brewery can do the same 
thing. 

The supply will, from the very first day of the era of 
legal beer, be adequate. When I tell this to anyone 
who lacks a knowledge of the industry, a polite skepti- 
cism discloses itself. ‘But how in the world can the 
brewers immediately produce enough beer to satisfy the 
thirst of people who have gone without beer for all these 
years?”’ the inquirer protests. ‘“‘Man, you’ll be swamped 
with orders that you can’t fill for months and months!” 

We have, of course, any normal business man’s liking 
for orders piled up ahead of manufacturing capacity. 
This liking has been whetted to a sharp edge by all these 
years when we have been unable to make our principal 
Our brewery is in excellent condition to go 
ahead. I must admit that I wish we could look forward 
to as good a business as all that. Alas, I know it cannot 
be. If you want to drink beer, you will be able to quench 
your thirst satisfactorily just as soon as the laws are 
changed. And you will be offered a wide choice of brands 
at that time. 

Moreover, I doubt that the public’s stampede to pur- 
chase beer will resemble a stampede to purchase gold 
dollars at fifty cents apiece. There are several reasons 
why, of which the greatest is that the public has not gone 
thirsty. We must not be led into the error of believing 
that just because beer has been forbidden by law, no- 
body has had any beer to drink. Home-brewing has 
been the great indoor sport in millions of American homes 
since 1920. Alley-brewers, racketeers, have also pro- 
duced millions of barrels every year since prohibition. 

A most conservative estimate of beer consumed in 
the United States last year is about forty percent of 
that brewed before the Volstead Act. Conservative 
figuring of the beer made from the known volume of 
hop-flavored malt syrup is thirty percent of the pre-war 
total. Prohibition enforcement raiders frequently turn 
up large alley breweries which do their own malting, which would 
indicate that a very substantial volume of beer comes from such 
sources which never enter into the malt syrup statistics. Add to 
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An outdoor café on the shore of a Bavarian lake, where as in other parts of 
Germany the indispensable adjuncts to food are conversation and good beer. 
Note the size of the glasses to be seen on every table 


this the volume of smuggled beer from Canada, which is con- 
siderable but which cannot be estimated, and we certainly have 
a national consumption of forty percent of what it was at its 
high point when beer was legal. A good many people who are in 
position to know at least as well as I declare that fifty percent 
would bea conservative guess. 

The blind prohibitionist 
who believes that prohibition 
and abstinence mean the 
same may think that the 
people who like beer have 
gone thirsty for twelve years. 












Refreshment in 
wholesale style. 
They called this 
rushing the 
growler in the 
olden, golden days 
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He has little company in this belief. Beer-drinkers have merely 
been deprived of the good quality and honest value that the uni- 
formly law-abiding big brewers formerly supplied. But most of 
them have, over this period, become fairly satisfied with the prod- 
uct they have been getting. A better product at a lower price 
would doubtless lead them back to buying legal beer. But there 
seems little chance of a lower price—more about this a little 
later. 

it is, of course, risky to prophesy exactly how people will react 
to their liberty when they first recover it. It is conceivable that 
for the first few days they may swamp the places where beer can 
be purchased. But I doubt it. Not only have most of them had 
beer of a sort whenever they wished it, despite prohibition, but 
also a great many people who formerly drank beer have been 
changed by prohibition into hard-liquor drinkers. Hard liquor 
has under the prohibition laws been consistently easier to obtain 
than beer, more convenient to handle, and less expensive to drink 
and serve than any beer except home-brew. 

In consequence, hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
people who formerly drank a little beer with their meals or in 
the evening have taken to cocktails and highballs and other 
potent stimulants. Even though they can soon get wholesome 
legal beer, they will come back to it slowly and some of them will 
never come back to it. For such beer does not give a jolt, and 
they are accustomed to a jolt; they now drink for the jolt. These 
people, and the younger generation which has developed a taste 
for the hard liquor, which is abundant while good beer is practic 
ally unobtainable, will not be numbered among the customers 
who hurry to buy beer just as soon as it is legalized. 

Again, the saloon will not be legalized. I mean, as everyone 
does, the place where all kinds of hard liquors were sold by the 
drink. Yet, regardless of the objections found with the saloons, 
they were temples of moral virtue compared to the present-day 
speakeasies. The saloon, as we used to understand the term, 
must not be restored. 

It must, however, be remembered that this universal vociferous 
demand for beer from the masses of our citizens is what brought 
the issue to the peak it reached at both national party conven 
tions last summer. Everyone knows (Continued on page 48) 
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At Least One of the 5,000 
Ex-Doughboys Who Set Up 
Overseas Homes Believes That 
Solomon Knew His Stuff 


AMlustration by 
LR Gustavson 


)R three thousand years, happy husbands 
like myself have been trying to improve 
on Solomon’s famous portrait of the ideal 
feminine pal, and we have been compelled 

to give it up as a bad job. If any male reader 
thinks he can better Proverbs, Chapter 31, let 
him go to it. I wish him luck, but I predict it 
can’t be done. Anyhow, here are the specifica- 
tions as jotted down by King Solomon in his 
note-book : 

“She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness. She looketh 
well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness. 

“Her children arise up and 
call her blessed; her husband 
also and he praiseth her. Who 
can find a virtuous woman? For 
her price is far above rubies.” 

At this moment Jacqueline, 
my ten-year-old daughter, comes 
up to me and pleads, “Papa, please translate what you are 
writing.”” Gently, I give a negative answer, explaining that what 
I am writing is for adults only. But, she continues, using kisses 
for arguments, “At least, translate what you have just copied 
from the Bible.”” Somewhat reluctantly, I do so. As I proceed, 
her interest increases, her eyes grow larger, and finally she ex- 
claims: ‘Mais, c’est maman! That man has written a descrip- 
tion of mamma!” 

But my French wife glances over my shoulder and remarks, 
“Tt’s a mistake to quote Solomon in this glib fashion, and he’s 
horridly out-dated. And he wasn’t speaking of French women 
anyway. In the average American mirror (even in the one your 
brother used to own), a French woman is usually reflected as 
flippant, frivolous and faithless.”’ 

To which I reply, “Eh bien, if the average American mirror 
does that, then it’s a cheat, a nature-faker and a fraud, and it’s 
time that a more reliable brand of mirror be popularized in the 
U. S. A. As to my brother, when he got to know you as you 
really are (remember?) he speedily crashed his deforming mirror 
(U. S. design, 1920 model) into a thousand pieces. I hope to 
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persuade others to do likewise, for in this article I plan to depict 
la Francaise, not as prejudice and ignorance distort her, but as 
she really is.”’ 

It must be confessed that French novelists and playwrights 
are chiefly responsible for this prejudice and this ignorance. 
Although they know better, they write on the principle that it is 
always sex o’clock in French literature, and so it frequently is. 
But, to deduce from this that it is likewise sex o’clock in French 
life both day and night is to be stupidly illogical. 

It is a gigantic error to take your sociology from a Dekobra 
novel, your estimate of French women from a Frederic Boutet 
story, or your conception of French morals from a Pierre Veber 
comedy. Each, to be entertaining, picturesque and popular, 
deals with what is exceptional, unusual and abnormal—miles and 
miles away from reality. Indeed, the Dekobra-Boutet-Veber 
France exists nowhere except in their imaginations, and what 
many an American accepts as typically true is dismissed by 
Frenchmen as an idle pleasantry. And, bizarre as it seems, King 
Solomon, writing thirty centuries ago, came closer to describing 
the typical French wife of today than do the best-seller novelists 
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“We have devotion, een 

comradeship and love. a a 
Our children see the 2 
world through Franco- 
American eyes, absorb- 
ing what is best in our 
respective civilizations” 


of France. This is my earnest conviction, based upon ten years 
of residence, observation and study in France. 

I have resided not only in Paris but in typical French villages 
where America is rather a vague and obscure idea now. As a 
result, I have gotten into la France véritable (not the musical 
comedy counterfeit), I have come to know authentic Frenchmen 
(not the bewhiskered stage caricature prevalent in America), 
and—a privilege limited to a fortunate few—I have penetrated 
into French homes, minds and hearts. 

Paris has not yet hit the sawdust trail, any more than New 
York and Chicago. There will always be a sad, sordid, counter- 
feit Paris, trumped up to give visiting goody-goodies a deceptive 
thrill. But behind the Paris of tinsel vice and fake wickedness is 
the genuine article—the real Paris, the Paris of history and 
refinement, of happy hearthstones and civic aspirations. This is 
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the Paris in which I live, and I can certify that its women resemble 
the demi-mondaine as much as champagne resembles bootleg 
hooch. 

The women of Paris are charming, vivacious, fascinating; 
they have mastered the art of dress, refusing to abandon this 
advantage to the demi-mondaine; they possess plenty of sex ap 
peal, yet know how to control it—and do. But in the background 
stands the real ruler of France—the devoted wife, the perfect 
mother, prudent .and frank, with an unconcealed knowledge of 
life, manager of men and builder of the home. She seldom ap 
pears in a French novel; did not Guy de Maupassant say, “There 
is no place for a decent woman in a work of fiction”? But she 
does appear thousands and thousands of times in French life. 
My Swedish-American mother is ample authority for this state- 
ment. Before she ever saw my wife, she (Continued on page 57) 
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Governor 


National Commander Johnson, 

Conley of West Virginia and Mr. Johnson’s 

daughter, Katherine, watching the parade at 

Clarksburg’s homecoming celebration. At 

the right, National Commander Johnson as 
a boy in the Middle Nineties 


HE foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains look down 

upon Charlottesville and the University of Virginia. 

Here, in Albemarle County, between the broad plains of 

the coast and the great ranges of the State’s west frontier, 
Thomas Jefferson created in brick and stone, as the crowning 
work of an epic life, the institution which is immortalized in 
his epitaph. On his tomb are the words he chose: 

‘‘Here was buried Thomas Jefierson, author of the Declaration 
of American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom, and father of the University of Virginia.” 

Today, Thomas Jefferson’s university is a museum of precious 
early American architecture—towering through the mists of 
Colonial building art along with Monticello, its founder’s man- 
sion. It stands today as he planned it—buildings with stone 
columns and ivy-covered walls of brick, arranged around a huge 
rectangle of lawn. Everywhere, old oaks and elms. Upon it are 
the traditions of more than a century of scholarship. Generations 
of young Virginians have walked in the footsteps of the founder, 
to acquire within the halls of his dreams the learning and culture 
which they have carried to every part of his native State and 
throughout the broadened nation. 
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AFTER 


By Philip Von Bion 


Edgar Allan Poe passed through those halls on his way to 
literary fame. In science and philosophy, the roll of dis- 
tinguished graduates is a long one. In the educational 
transformation of the country, in which Latin and Greek 
and the other branches of polite learning retreated before 
assertive subjects born of an industrial and practical society, 
the University of Virginia remained a sanctuary for the 
humanities of Jefferson’s day. In the school of law, particu- 
larly, the old tradition has survived. That school, opened 
in 1826, has given to the country a long line of eminent 
judges and scholarly lawyers. Woodrow Wilson was one of 
them. 


HEN the spring of 1912 came to Charlottesville it 

found a new class of graduates of the University of 
Virginia ready to take wing into the world of everyday life. 
On an evening when the air was heavy with the scent of 
early flowers and apple blossoms, three members of the Class 
of 1912 of the College of Law walked together under the old 
trees and talked of things they would like to do. They 
talked some more that evening, in the big chairs of a dormi- 
tory room, while the smoke from their pipes curled in 
clouds above them. They talked of the law, of fashioning 
careers, of American cities beck- 
oning to them., They had a com- 
mon dream. Somewhere was the 
one city. In it should be born a 
new law firm. There were to be 
three partners. The arrange- 
ment of the names in the firm’s 
title could be decided later, but 
those names were to be Martin 
and Rixey and Johnson. 

Alva Martin had come from 
Norfolk, where an older brother, 
graduated from the college of law 
a year earlier, was just starting 
practice. John S. Rixey was the 
son of Congressman Rixey of 
Culpeper Court House. The 
third member of the firm of dreams was Louis A. Johnson. He 
had been born in Roanoke, in the lower reaches of the Shenan- 
doah Valley, had grown up there in the shadows of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

For four years they had been together at Charlottesville, and 
so it seemed to them they might well start the practice of law 
together. Perhaps, with the bravado of youth, they thought of 
themselves as the Three Musketeers, an Athos, a Porthos and 
an Aramis, carrying on in the world outside their academic 
version of Dumas’s philosophy of “‘one for all, and all for one.” 
With or without a D’Artagnan, they might find in continued asso- 
ciation adventures aplenty mixed with the prosaic business of 
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The tops of Clarksburg’s office buildings look to the tops of green hills which 


rise all about the city. 


hanging up a shingle and waiting for clients to come to them. 
They determined that each should make a trip immediately 
after graduation, should visit a city of his choice and report to 


the others. 


There was the tug and pull of home ties to be considered. 
Martin’s father and brother in Norfolk had heard of the plan, 


and wanted the Three 
Musketeers to settle there. 
Johnson thought of Roan- 
oke, where his father was 
a business man, where 
was preserved the record 
of the service of his an- 
cestors in every war in 
which this country had 
taken part. There was a 
great uncle who had been 
a general in Lee’s arm- 
ies; others who had served 
with almost equal distinc- 
tion. In public life, too, 
there was a rich family 
tradition. A brother 
would soon be setting up 
practice in Roanoke as a 
surgeon; another brother 
was completing his edu- 
cation as an _ electrical 
engineer. But anyone 
who knew Johnson would 
have known his deci- 
sion—independence was 
one of his strong traits. 
Johnson’s university 
career revealed other 
traits—outstanding, the 
willingness to assume 
leadership and the capac- 
ity to lead. He had been 
an instructor in law in his 
senior year. He had been 
president of his law class 
for three successive years. 
He had won the school’s 
principal public speaking 
awards, several in compe- 
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from 10,000 to 35,000, with a corresponding industrial growth 


In twenty years the city has increased in population 


tition with orators of other leading Southern universities. With 
these honors were other revealing interests. He was the heavy 
weight boxing and wrestling champion of the university. He 


belonged to Delta Chi and Delta Sigma Rho fraternities and the 


University. 





Raven Society, an outstanding scholarship organization of the 
He had earned by his own efforts the money 


to pay his expenses in col- 
lege selling books and 
magazines in summer, 
working at many things 
during college terms. 

The plan to choose a 
city for the new law part- 
nership, so earnestly made, 
did not work out as they 
thought it would. After 
several months, Martin 
found the advantages and 
attractions of Norfolk irre 
sistible. It was early au 
tumn when Louis A. John 
son and John S. Rixey 
started out to visit the 
cities which they had se- 
lected individually. John- 
son would go to Birming 
ham, Rixey to St. Louis 
But first they would take a 
look at Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. An uncle of John 
son, living in West Vir 
ginia, had predicted a great 
future for Clarksburg, then 
a (Continued on page 43) 


Mrs. Louis A. Johnson 
and her daughters, 
Lillian, twelve, and 
Katherine, eight—a 
photograph made in 
National Commander 
Johnson’s home at 
Clarksburg on the day 
of the homecoming 
celebration 
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BRANT D 


B By Samuel Scoville, Jr 


SMlustrations by 
Forrest C. Crooks 


EA and sky were 

molten silver and a 

flare of sullen flame 

as Ned and I reached 
the old sea town of Tucker- 
ten on a January after 
noon. Uncle Noah and 
Uncle Billy were at the 
wharf waiting for us. Uncle 
Noah is about four feet 
high, with a face like a 
wrinkled, rosy apple and 
although well past seventy, 
he can scull a_garvey 
through a northeast gale, sit all day in a lashing, freezing 
rain in a battery and drop a speeding duck out of the 
sky at an incredible distance. A garvey, by the way, isa 
small, flat-bottomed, seaworthy boat peculiar to Dela- 
ware Bay. 

Uncle Billy, his nephew, who has blue eyes and a round, 
cherubic face, is undoubtedly the best cook to be found anywhere 
in the sovereign State of New Jersey. 

Piling out of the car we helped the uncles load our duffel into 
a power-boat, already half filled with decoys, and a minute later 
departed chuggingly on our way to Barrel Island. 

The salt meadows bordering the winding channel were tawny 
as a lion and the dark cedars showed like green tourmalines 
against a turquoise sky, while the iva and the groundsel, with 
their tluffy seed-pods, seemed covered with snowy white blossoms. 
There was a frosty tang in the air and the jov of being once more 
out in the open seeped through our aged frames like a spell. 

As we headed into the open bay we met groups of old-squaws, 
“south-southerlys’’ Uncle Noah called them, after 
their call, and once a white-winged scoter, which 

/ he knew as a coot, flew past. Far ahead a patch of 
brant appeared and then, as if our eyes were 
opened, we suddenly saw them by the thousands, 











vast spreading rafts of birds which covered the water surface. 

As we came toward them the nearest birds would rise like a 
swarm of bees and settle at the far side of the raft, their black 
heads and necks silhouetted against the blue water, while the 
westering sun turned their light lower breasts a tawny gold. 

The sun was setting in a whirl of smoky crimson as we reached 
Barrel Island, where Ned owns two cabins hidden among the 
bayberry bushes. When the uncles went to the one they used, it 
appeared that some despicable thief had broken in and stolen 
Uncle Noah’s bed, stuffed with selected brant and duck feathers. 
The old man was mightily wroth. 

“A man what'll steal a feather bed will sartain go to hell,’’ he 
said convincedly, and we agreed with him. 

While the gunners were storing away our duffel and getting 
supper ready, I took a walk across the island in the twilight. 
The dusk spread like a slow stain through the bushes and one by 
one the stars showed in the black-violet sky, while Egg Harbor 
Light blinked its red eye every thirty seconds across the bay and 
the purring notes of the brant, who always roll their r’s, came 
faintly to me from the channel. There was a primrose afterglow 
in the western sky above a band of faint lilac, while the steel-blue 
water of the bay seemed banded with strips of molten copper. 

Following a dim path through the bushes, I came to a tiny 
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Suddenly one of the birds 
began to slacken its speed 


and waver in the air 


salt-water pond ringed around with pale-yellow marsh grass, like 
a moonstone set in gold. There I lay down upon a rick of fra- 
grant marsh grass while the last light in the western sky overlaid 
the old-silver of the water with a stain of crimson-lake. Then, as 
the dark came down, from high overhead sounded the faint beat 
of wings as a flock of blue-bills passed by on their way to their 
sleeping grounds out in the open bay. 

In the distance the brant still gossiped sleepily and all around 
me black-ducks in hidden pools were settling down for the night. 
Every once in a while a drake would quack frenziedly, as if 
protesting against some unbearable act of injustice. The ducks 
of his flock would answer him soothingly in a much lower key and 
he would be silent for a few moments. Then the memory of his 
wrongs would overcome him and he would burst out in a perfect 
volley of quacks and the whole discussion would start over again. 

Suddenly the air just over my head throbbed and hummed with 
the beat of wings and was full of sonorous, honking calls, yet 
stare as I would I could not see in the faint star-shine a single one 
of the flock of Canada geese which were so close to me. 

After they had gone I became conscious of a great void amid- 
ships and hurried back to the cabin, arriving there just as Uncle 
Billy was setting on the table a covey of hissing pork chops, a 
platter of French fried potatoes, a vast bowl of peaches stuffed 
with cloves and pickled by some priceless recipe of his own and a 
pot of fragrant coffee, with a pint of heavy, vellow cream which 
Ned, the epicure, had smuggled into his duffel-bag. Then there 
were long, crusty loaves of French bread, an Edam cheese and 
pats of fresh butter, while for dessert he brought in a stack of 
flapjacks covered with sweet melted butter, white-clover honey 
and powdered cinnamon. I am not certain just what the legal 
bag-limit is for flapjacks in January but whatever it is Ned and I 
equaled it. 

Uncle Noah regarded us approvingly. 

“Allers eat till you can’t stand up an’ you'll live to be older’n 
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me,” he advised us—advice which we readily followed. 

As we had to be off before daybreak the next morning, 
we soon started for bed. Ned donned a pair of purple 
pajamas and proceeded to strap himself into an elaborate 
sleeping bag lined with down, while I rolled myself up in 
a blanket. Delicious waves of sleep were just beating 
against my brain when I was aroused by an agonized yell 
from my friend’s cot. 

“Something’s stinging me to death,” he bellowed. I 
tried to soothe him by suggesting that it was all a bad dream but 
he fairly tore himself out of his chrysalis and the next minute 
was on the floor clinging desperately to the seat of his pajamas. 
It seemed that an inoffensive mud wasp had been hibernating in 
the sleeping bag and quite naturally had resented sharing it 
with anyone else. If Ned had only showed a conciliatory spirit 
it might have been the beginning of a beautiful friendship. As it 
was, using language unfit for any young mud wasp to hear, he 
crushed the innocent insect, receiving a final sting in his thumb 
as he did so. 

At last, poulticed and profane, he went back to his burrow and 
immediately thereafter I must have fallen asleep for the next 
thing I knew it was five o’clock in the morning and Uncle Noah 
was shaking me vigorously. We breakfasted by the light of a 
smoky lamp and then, in the starless dark, piled our garveys 
full of decoys, beach-grass and rushes and started across the mist- 
bound bay to the battery built on an islet which was a mere ridge 
of turf and sand about forty feet wide. Uncle Billy took Ned and 
I went with Uncle Noah, and admired the way that the old man 
sculled through the mist with a single oar laid across the un- 
notched stern of the boat. It seemed very easy, as with a deft 
turn of his wrist he whirled the blade of the oar until it drove the 
boat forward like the screw of a steamer. When I tried it, how- 
ever, the oar skidded with every stroke and when the butt 
bumped me on the nose I decided that sculling was something 
which had to be learned in early childhood or not at all. 

At long last we reached the island and our first task was the 
bailing of the battery. Said battery was a board-lined trench 
five feet deep and filled to the top with salt water which had fil 
tered into it. No task could have seemed more insuperable than 
the bailing out of that one hundred and fifty cubic feet of water 
with tin pails, but it was finally accomplished. Then we set out 
our decoys, covered the beached garveys with salt-grass, stuck 
rushes and brush tastefully around the battery, lowered ourselves 
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down to the duck-boards and began our vigil. The sun came up 
in a haze of rose and lavender and then the coldest rain that ever 
fell on the North American continent set in. Before long my felt 
hat was unable to stand the strain and a stream of rain-water 
began to run down the back of my neck. My teeth chattered 
like castanets and my hands lost all feeling whatever. 

Over on a neighboring sand-bar a flock of red-backed sand- 
pipers—winter-snipe was Uncle Noah’s name for them—kept up 
a series of grunting notes. Then a pair of henberries flew by, 
followed by some coots well out of range. To those ornithologists 
unacquainted with Tuckertonese, I would explain that these 
birds are known to their books as red-headed mergansers and 
white-winged scoters, respectively. Just as I was falling into 
that state of coma which precedes death by freezing, Uncle Noah 
broke the silence. 
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Min - 
# “The biggest, fattest 


ol? he-brant ever I 
see,” he said 


“Mark,” he said sepulchrally. 

“Mark,” squeaked Uncle Billy from his end of the battery. 

“Mark,” hissed Ned in my ear. 

I “marked” all over my side of the sea and sky but at first saw 
nothing. Then, suddenly, there was a single black figure skim- 
ming the water and coming toward me at a tremendous rate. 
When within range I fired at it head-on, without results. Swerv- 
ing, the brant wavered for a moment above the decoys, giving me 
a perfect broadside shot. Once again I scored a miss, punctuated 
by hollow groans from my companions. Then, as the bird 
started off, there came a bang from Ned’s gun which nearly 
broke my ear-drum, but the brant flew cheerfully away. Two 
hundred yards off the besotted bird checked his flight and be- 
gan to circle. 

“‘He’s comin’ back,”’ whispered Uncle Noah. “Ef you both 
miss him this time I’ll jump out an’ kick him to death.” 

I tried frantically to load my gun but my fingers were so numb 
that at first I could not grip the shells. Then, when I finally got 
them in, I could not close the breech nor cock the gun. At long 
last I did both and took a shot at the speeding bird just as he 
reached the decoys. At the report one of the decoys rolled over, 
riddled beyond repair, and the next minute the brant was rushing 
back towards the channel. Then it was that I partially redeemed 
myself. Swinging my gun with the quartering bird, I dropped 
him with my left barrel a good fifty yards away, my old ten-bore 
Colt living up to its reputation of being the closest-shooting, 
longest-ranged shot-gun ever fashioned by the hand of man. 
‘“‘He’s a tough ol’ bird, all right,’’ remarked Uncle Billy. “It 
took two men and five shots to down 
him.” 

Then came a long interval during 
which we tried to forget the cold in 
conversation. I remember that Uncle 
Noah told us about a white brant that 
led the flock for two years when he was 
young, and Uncle Billy discoursed on 
the exigencies of his profession, which 
turned out to be treading for clams. 
Every day from June until October he 
would walk waist-deep through the 
water, wearing a suit of old clothes and 
a pair of soft drill slippers. When he 
felt a clam, he would scoop it up with 
a dexterous motion of one foot to his 
hand and drop it into the garvey, 
which he pushed ahead of him. He 
received a cent apiece for the clams 
and would sometimes scoop up as 
many as five hundred during a day. 
The thought of it set my teeth to chattering again 
and I decided that of all the learned professions, 
treading for clams would be my very last choice. 

Conversation lagged for a time and then suddenly 
the air was full of soft piping twitterings as a flock of 
rusty-brown and white birds went by and alighted 
on the sand-bar where the red-back sandpipers were 
feeding and we delightedly identified them as snow- 
buntings in winter plumage, those rare and beautiful 
birds from the Far North. Then Ned saw an eagle in 
immature plumage sailing serenely through the rain 
far out in the bay and Uncle Noah told us about the 
brant-shooting when he was young. Suddenly he 
broke off and dropped an old-squaw drake from the 
high sky, one of a pair that went whizzing by on his 
side. It was a beautiful shot and a beautiful bird with 
its long snowy tail, black and white plumage and 
pink-tipped beak, one of the most exquisite of all sea- 
ducks. 

After the old-squaw interlude the rain became 
colder and colder. No brant were flying nor were 
likely to fly for the balance of the day but it was not 
for me to propose going in and I resolved to stay if I 
froze to the battery. 

Finally Ned suggested that (Continued on page 50) 
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A Receiver’ Who 





© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


EFORE the war James A. Drain had a As receiver for several 
closed banks 


gilt edge law business in Washington 
and a country estate across the Poto- 


of Washington James A. 
Drain, National Commander 


GIVES 
BACK 


By She Old Timer 


As National Commander Mr. Drain traveled sixty 
thousand miles, made a thousand addresses, and among 
other things raised the $5,000,000 endowment fund for the 
disabled and the orphans. While resting from these exer- 
tions at a friend’s lodge in Maine, he was asked to try and 
help salvage a bankrupt steel corporation in Cleveland. 
There he worked like a dog for the best part of the year. 
A projected reorganization of the company fell through and 
Drain received nothing for his services, nor did he ask for 
anything. He took a trip West to forget it, visiting Spokane, 
where his honeymoon had been spent, where his four daugh- 
ters had been born. These girls were married now, and the 
boy, Jim, junior, had been graduated from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Jim, senior, is a sentimental 
hombre. Back in the national capital he proposed to Mrs. 
Drain that they sell out, return to Spokane and take up life 
where they had left it so many years ago. She was for it. 
Her heart had always been in the West. 

So they went back in 1926, bought a gracious house on a 
hill, and Jim opened a law office. A few months later the 
United States Controller of Currency asked Mr. Drain to 
become special attorney for his office in connection with 
insolvent national banks in the Northwest. Ten years of 
his early life had been spent behind bank 
windows and later Drain had specialized in 
banking law. He accepted the appoint 
ment and during the next two or three 
years spent much time on the road, often 


in the State 


mac that had been a part of Washing- : with Mrs. Drain, visiting national banks in 
a : in 1925, has made a notable meme , 
ton’s original Mount Vernon plantation. In anaeelt te eumunuiias the receivership and recommending a change 
France, after the Armistice, he met his brother nile og, ae —_ of receivers when the incumbents did not 
institutions’ resources and 


Dale, who, before joining up, had practised 
law in Spokane. Jim proposed to Dale that 
when they got home they should reopen as 
partners in Washington, which happened on 
August 1, 1919. Jim, with his wide acquaintance in the East, 
was to be the business-getter while Dale handled the inside work 
of the firm. 

This seemed an ideal set-up, but it did not pan out. “I became 
more of a handicap than a help to the firm,” says Jim. “We had 
some business of consequence, but nothing to compare with mine 
before the war. I cannot blame clients for not coming to us, and 
I did little to go out and bring them in.” Jim was not idle, how- 
ever. He had attended the Paris Caucus and was all wrapped up 
in The American Legion. He had enough money laid by to live 
on, and the Legion took his time while the law firm languished. 
In 1924 he was elected Nationai Commander and the firm dis- 
solved. Dale Drain joined another firm in the District of 
Columbia, and has achieved the success he had hoped to achieve 
with his older brother. 
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returning to depositors the 
money due them 


appear to be competent. 

In January of 1929 the Exchange Na- 
tiona] Bank of Spokane failed. It was the 
oldest bank in town and the failure shocked 
the community. After some urging Mr. Drain accepted the re- 
ceivership, which gave him an unexpected opportunity of putting 
to test the principles he had held up to other receivers. Bank 
receivers are quite likely to be unpopular. Unless they pay 
depositors one hundred cents on the dollar they are apt to be 
distrusted. If they do pay the depositors, the debtors of the 
bank often regard them as oppressors. Jim Drain’s view of a 
receiver’s job is simply to collect what is due the bank and pay it 
to those the bank owes. Of course many who owe the bank are 
unable to pay. That is one of the reasons for a failure. But, 
because they are unable to pay at the time of the failure does not 
mean that they might not become able to pay in the future if 
their affairs are properly managed. The Exchange bank is still 
in receivership. In the face of three years of depression and falling 
values, Mr. Drain has paid the depositors (Continued on page 60) 
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They Mae A REAL 


HE American Legion Monthly 
{ i until further notice will pay $20 
@ for the best Legion activity photo- 
graph published in each issue; $15 for 
the second best; $10 for the third best, 
and $5 each for all others published. 
Address contributions to the Legion 
Photo Editor, The American Legion 
Monthly, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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West of Twin Peaks Post in San Francisco, 

FIRST California, built its own clubhouse, and R. 

PRIZE Kerrigan shot this view early, looking 
through the front-door-to-be 





Always a sign of Spring 

in Yankton, South Dakota 

—poppy sellers of Yank- 

ton’s unit of the Auxil- 

iary visit every home. 

Photo from Mrs. L. J. 
Walker 


THIRD PRIZE 


John Hanson Post of 
Brownsville, Texas, holds a 
Smile -Day collection of food 
and clothing for the needy. 
Photo from Joe Lindaberry 
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ft Colorado Springs i 


(Colorado) Unit of 

The American Le- 

. gion Auxiliary plays 
the role of Mrs. 
2 Santa Claus. This is 
the unit’s Christmas 

detail as it lined up 

before The Ameri- 

can Legion Hut 

P ready to distribute 
Christmas trees, 

baskets of food and 

presents to families 

; down on their luck. 

Photo by Stewart 

Brothers. Submitted 

by Mrs. Herman W. 

Neuhaus 


The Fourth of July 
celebration of Call 
Post of Wheatland, 
Wyoming, had at 
least one big mo- 
ment for every- 
body in town, and 
this picture re- 
cords the high spot 
for boys—the pie- 
eating contest. 
Photo by George 
W. Boyd 


This is the port of 
Christmas toys of 
other years oper- 
ated by Wilkins 
Post of San Rafael, 
California. Here 
the old toys col- 
lected by the post 
are made like new 
by members of the 
fire department, so 
they can be given 
away again by 
Santa Claus to 
boys and girls the 
post has listed. 
Photo from R. H. 
Miehling 
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The Command Is 


FORWARD. 


HE American Legion formed its lines and got its battle 
orders for 1933 at Indianapolis in November. 
A National Commander who for two months had ex- 
amined every phase of the Legion’s moral and financial 
resources and every department of its physical organization put 
into effect with the help and approval of the Legion’s elected 
officials of every State the most far-reaching changes which have 
been made in the Legion’s recent history. 

To meet the exigencies of a fighting year he cleared the decks 
at National Headquarters and sounded the call to man the guns. 
At the same time he gave to the whole Legion a call to mobilize 
once more to crusade for the principles which the Legion holds 
most dear and to rally to the defense of the disabled service man. 

The forming of the Legion’s battle lines was effected at a series 
of meetings at National Headquarters. The most important of 
these was the meeting of the National Executive Committee, 
composed of one member from each Department. Next in im- 
portance was the annual Conference of the Commanders and 
Adjutants of all Departments. In addition there were held the 
meetings of the National Finance Committee, the National 
Americanism Commission and the Board of Directors of The 
Legion Publishing Corporation. 

At the time the Legion was finishing its own meetings, the 
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Frank E.Samuel 
National Adjutant 


es E. SAMUEL, whose appointment 
as National Adjutant was confirmed by the 
National Executive Committee at Indianapolis 
in November, had served as Assistant National 
Adjutant since 1926 and as director of the Or- 
ganization and Membership Division between 
1924 and 1926. From 1919 to 1924 he was 
Adjutant of the Kansas Department. Mr. 
Samuel served overseas in the World War as 
an enlisted man with the 353d Infantry of the 
89th Division. He attended the infantry 
officers’ training school at Langres just before 
the Armistice. Born at Downing, Missouri, 
Mr. Samuel was educated at Washburn and 
Fairmount Colleges in Kansas. He taught 
English from 1912 to 1916 in Lingnan Univer- 
sity at Canton, China 


National Executive Committee and the Department Presidents 
and Secretaries of The American Legion Auxiliary assembled to 
plan for 1933 the activities of the Auxiliary, particularly those 
in which it will do all it can to carry out Legion policies and 
programs. 

Each of the Legion bodies approved the proposals which Na- 
tional Commander Louis Johnson made to place the Legion on 
a fighting basis and to fulfill the pledges he had given to the 
organization when he assumed its leadership. 

To fit the organization for its fighting réle National Com- 
mander Johnson strove to cut out waste effort, and there were 
reductions in the number of workers in National Headquarters 
departments and a redistribution of duties. Under the direction 
of the National Finance Committee, in conformity with plans 
approved by the National Executive Committee, salary reduc- 
tions of varying percentages were made, the largest percentages 
applying in the cases of some of the high positions. These reduc- 
tions together with other economies approved will save the Le- 
gion fifty thousand dollars in 1933. 

The reduction in the number of workers and the reduction in 
salaries were based on studies of the National Headquarters 
system conducted by outside experts in administration. These 
studies, begun some months earlier, were designed to bring the 
Legion’s administrative system in line with the conditions created 
by changes in the business structure of the country. The National 
Executive Committee had approved the recommendations in 
part at the Portland national convention, but many of the 
changes were based on studies made since the convention. 

As a final means of insuring that the structure at National 
Headquarters is sound, particularly in the departments dealing 
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Where the most important meetings of The American Legion between national 
conventions are held—the auditorium of the National Executive Committee at 


National Headquarters in Indianapolis. 
sits at a desk which bears the official seal of his State. 


The committeeman of each Department 
The painting above the 


speaker’s platform was presented to the Legion by Reni Mel, celebrated French artist 


with expenditures, National Commander Johnson had been 


guided by the advice of financial experts whose 
services were made available to the Legion with- 
out cost by Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. The National 
Commander reported to the bodies which met in 
November that the arrangements which had been 
made following the studies were pronounced 
sound by the best authorities he could consult. 

It was announced that in addition to the re- 
ductions in personnel and the reductions in salary 
agreed upon at the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of The Legion Publishing Corporation, 
further economies in the operation of the maga- 
zine would be sought by a technical survey of 
the publication similar to the one which had been 
carried out at National Headquarters. 

As one of the final actions of the Conference of 
Department Commanders and Adjutants it 
adopted this resolution: 

“We desire to express our gratification and 
pride in the efficient and earnest operation of the 
National Headquarters and its divisions. In our 
three-day conference we have studied all parts of 
the national organization of The American Legion 
and have closely observed the work being done. 
To all of us it has been a help and an inspiration. 

“We express our confidence in our leadership. 
In every direction we see the evidences of the 
sincere ideals, the practical judgment and the 
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Harold L. Plummer, appointed in 
November as Assistant National Ad- 
jutant, was National Vice Com- 
mander in 1932 and Commander of 
the Wisconsin Department in 1925 


tremendous energy of the National Commander, Louis Johnson. 


“We pledge to Louis John 
son and his administration 
our whole-hearted lovalty and 
co-operation, and we will fol 
low their magnificent leader- 
ship with confidence and en- 
thusiasm. 

“We ask The American 
Legion Monthly to carry this 
message to all of our comrades 
and tell them the command is 
‘Forward, March!’ ” 

This resolution was adopt- 
ed unanimously after the De 
partment Commanders and 
Adjutants had listened to a 
telegraphic roll call which 
showed that the Legion in 
mid-November had the larg 
est advance membership 
record of any Presidential 
year in its history. Tele- 
grams, reporting the totals 
from every State, showed 
that approximately one 
fourth—23.08 percent—of the 
entire membership quota for 
1933. had_ been enrolled, 
that (Continued on page 54) 
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are New 
\ear, Buddies" 





HE new steamship Manhattan entered New York harbor 

last August, welcomed by a chorus of mighty blasts from 

the whistles of other ocean liners and tugs and ferryboats. 

She was bright in her new paint, and gay with flags 
strung between her masts and down to her bow and stern. Her 
two stacks, crossed by single white bands, did not rise far above 
her boat deck. They contributed to the impression of speed you 
got from looking at her long and low lines—from Plimsoll Mark 
to portholes. She looked her gait of twenty-five knots, which is 
about what you make in your automobile after the motorcycle 
traffic officer shows up in your rear vision mirror. 

When the Manhattan had proceeded a mile or so up the Hudson 
on this auspicious arrival in her home port, the tugs gently 
pushed her toward her pier. As she nuzzled to the shore, she 
looked across the pier-top to the three tall, white-banded stacks 
of the Leviathan. 

New and old, these two ships, pride of America’s merchant 
marine, serve alternately as clubhouses for The American Legion’s 
most notable sea-going outfit, Roosevelt-United States Lines 
Post. Kermit Roosevelt, President of the Roosevelt Steamship 
Company, is Post Commander. To the post meetings, held in 
brilliantly-lighted, comfortable smoking rooms of the Manhat- 
fan and the Leviathan, come such post members as Commodore 
Albert B. Randall, master of the Leviathan, flagship of the United 
States Lines fleet, Captain George Fried, sea-hero commander of 
the Manhattan, and Captain Harry Richardson, commander of 
the Virginia. 

The post never can muster its entire membership for a meeting, 
for always a goodly number are afloat. About half of the post’s 
members served in the Navy during the war; the others represent 
all branches of the Army. Post Commander Roosevelt got a 
start on almost everybody else by serving with the British in 
Mesopotamia in the early days of the war before the United 
States was in it. 

On the night in November when he was installed as Post 
Commander at ceremonies held in the Indian 
smoking room of the Manhattan, Mr. Roosevelt 
told his fellow post members that he had been a 
pretty good sailor during the war except when 
he was transferred from a transport to a Japanese 
destroyer to go ashore at Alexandria. 

“It was terribly rough in the channel, and I 
had to hold on to something if I moved about,” 
he recalled. ‘The destroyer would rise on her 
nose and then stand on her tail. She would roll 
disconcertingly. I got along all right until I 
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Kermit Roosevelt, 
Commander of 
Roosevelt-United 
States Lines Post, 
and Captain 
George Fried, mas- 
ter of the Manhat- 
tan, who pulls an 
oar in the post 


>The POST 


that 


FLOATS 


When Our Merchant Marine Got Its Finest Ocean 
Liner, This Saltwater Post Got a New Clubhouse 


entered the mess room for breakfast and found it full of immacu- 
late Japanese officers, all eating with chop sticks—and eating 
soft-boiled eggs.” 

The installation ceremonies were attended by Dr. H. T. 
Lawrence, Commander of the New York Department, John D. 
Sullivan, Commander of New York County, and A. Hearn, 
County Adjutant. They congratulated the post upon being one 
of the first New York posts to complete its full potential enrol 
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Symbol of a new day for America’s merchant marine, the Manhattan was given 
a mighty welcome as she arrived in her home port of New York last August 


ment for 1933, outlined the Legion’s rehabilitation and legislative 
programs and employment activities and declared that every 
Legionnaire in the year ahead will find himself needed. 

Post members in addresses recalled the traditions which their 
steamship line has inherited from the war, and they hailed the 
appearance of the Manhattan as a symbol of the nation’s new 
effort to take her rightful place on the oceans. 

The Leviathan carried more than 14,000 to France on one trip 
in her transport days. In those times, the A. E. F.-bound dough- 
boys slept in triple-tiered bunks on lower decks, ate by the num- 
bers at mess lines in the main dining room, washed their messkits 
in a foyer which is now full of mirrors and palms, talked of life 
preservers and lifeboats. The Pompeian swimming pool was 
stacked high with officers’ bedding rolls. You’d never know the 
ship now. She has been made over from stem to stern, from her 
sub-basements of doughboy memories to her 
cabin decks. With her mighty bulk and her 
swift speed, she attracts full passenger lists 
of Americans who believe that the American 
merchant marine should be built up by Ameri- 
can patronage, who have learned that freedom 
of the seas is no more an empty phrase on board 
the Leviathan than it is on board foreign-owned 
ships. General John J. Pershing uses the 
Leviathan on all his frequent crossings, and he 
has found occasion to bespeak his affection for 
her on more than one occasion—the most 
recent one when he voluntarily spoke in a pro- 
gram broadcast from the ship at sea last April. 

When she came from an American shipyard 
in August, the Manhatian was hailed as a tri- 
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umph of modern ship construction. The Legionnaires and guests 
who strolled through her dining rooms and cabins on the night of 
the post’s installation ceremonies were stirred to enthusiasm by 
her fittings, her lighting, the ventilation, everything about her 
They learned that she has appeared, the first great new American 
trans-Atlantic liner in thirty-five years, because Congress in 1928 
passed the Jones-White Act, providing governmental aid for 
private shipping interests to help them take up the challenge for 
ocean equality. A sister-ship, the Washington, is now building 
at Camden, New Jersey. 

The American Legion in national conventions has repeatedly 
gone on record in favor of building up our merchant marine 
The people of other nations travel and send their goods on ships 
flying their own flags, actuated by patriotic and financial senti 
ments; there is every reason why Americans should patronize 
ships flying the Stars and 
Stripes. A ship such as 
the Manhattan represents 
money spent in wages in 
resolutions, American factories and 
shipyards for labor and 
materials, and she becomes 


Say! these is 


a national asset. 

To guide Rodsevelt- 
United States Lines Post 
in the new year, these 
officers are serving with 
Post Commander Roose 
velt: rst Vice Commander, 
E. H. Cocke; 2d Vice 
Commander, John O’ Neill; 
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3d Vice Commander, Frank J. Tracy; 4th Vice Commander, 
Captain William H. Lee; Finance Officer, John McCaffrey; 
Adjutant, Paul E. Cureau; Historian, H. R. Phillips; Chaplain, 
Frank Cursley; Service Officer, H. W. Downton; Delegates, Felix 
Gautier, George S. Krepley and Edward K. Hale; Sergearit-at- 
Arms, B. J. Christensen. 


The Uses of Adversity 


a ELLSVILLE (Ohio) Post found itself when the de- 

pression began to inflict upon its town a series of misfor- 
tunes,” reports Sam J. Adams. “Its first experience in making 
jobs for the unemployed in 1931 brought into play capacity for 
service it never had exercised before. 

“When it discovered many school children were unable to go to 
school because they had no shoes, it immediately voted to spend 
$75 for children’s shoes. Teachers helped distribute them. 

“Tt put on a home talent show, with the Kiwanis Club, to raise 
money to keep the city 
nurse at work in a year 
when everybody knew 
she was needed most. 

“Then the post ac- 
tively helped in organiz- 
ing the Associated 
Charities, a local gov 
erning body to co-ordi- 
nate all relief work in 
the town. 

“Last Christmas the 
post distributed one 
hundred baskets of food 


They’ll see you at 
the national conven- 
tion—the Backyard 
Quartet of Harold 
A. Taylor Post of 
Chicago, here seen 
rehearsing for a post 
dance 
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Coming into the 

straightaway for the 

start—a big moment 

in a notable race on 

the motor speedway of 

Glendale (California) 
Post 


to needy families who 
had not been served by 
other welfare agencies. 

“The outfit set up a 
woodyard and sawed 
into firewood for needy 
families a thousand 
truckloads of wood. 
This, the post hauled 
to the homes of those 
who needed it. 

“When community 
suffering increased 
following a bank fail- 
ure, the outfit redoubled 
its own efforts, under- 
taking to provide food 
for undernourished 
children in co-operation 
with the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association. A 
door-to-door canvass 
was conducted to get 
food supplies, especially such as could be used in making stews 
and soups. An average of 225 meals were served daily to boys 
and girls. 

“Then the post began to distribute milk to children. In the 
last year 13,626 bottles of milk were served to 221 boys and girls 
selected by school principals and teachers. The Auxiliary, which 
had shared fully every activity, gave a sandwich to each child 
who got a bottle of milk. 

“Many unemployed Legionnaires were given membership 
cards in return for work conducted for the post and community.” 


A la Fohnny Abpleseed 


N YEARS to come the bees as they start on their spring honey- 
seeking rounds will mobilize in Tell City, Indiana, attracted 
by the scent of more cherry blossoms than can be found elsewhere. 
Today, there are growing in Tell City gardens and backyards 
fourteen hundred cherry trees that last New Year’s Day were 
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Mrs. Dorothy Har- 
per of Washington, 
D. C. (left), Cha- 
peau Nationale of 
the 8 and 40, greets 
other officers at 
Tucson, Arizona— 
Mrs. Gertrude Pis- 
tor, Demi Chapeau 
Nationale; Mrs. 
Marie Fridena, 
Chapeau Depart- 
mental, and Mrs. 
Helen Lyons, Aux- 
iliary Department 
President 


still in tree nurseries. 
They were distributed to 
the school children of the 
town on Washington’s 
birthday anniversary last 
year and planted by the 
school children under the direction of a horticulturist from Pur- 
due University. Tell City Post of The American Legion was its 
community Johnny Cherry Tree, recalling what Johnny Apple- 
seed had done to scatter apple trees all over the Middle West in 
the pioneer days. In addition to giving trees to all school chil- 
dren, the post presented a tree to each of its 150 out-of-town 
members who paid his dues before February 22nd. 


Mighty Unlike a Rose 


ASADENA has her festival of roses every New Year’s Day, 
but in Lisbon, Iowa, it’s the sauerkraut festival. Cyclops 
Post of The American Legion in Lisbon will tell you that when 
any celebration is good enough to make 10,000 persons shuffle 
along in chow lines for several hours, said celebration is not to be 


high-hatted by those 

who think that a rose —_@— 
CYCLOPS 
vost 


by any other name 
doesn’t always smell as (<n) 
sweet. LISBON Come 
ard get 
it, folks 


“Our post put on L 














the sauerkraut festival 
this year because the 
Chamber of Commerce 
was hard up and de- 
cided not to hold it,” 
writes Legionnaire C. 
H. Briggs. “The cele- 
bration had been given 








writes Howard Bouslaugh. “At 9 a.m. the fire department made 
a false run, stopping at the corner where the checks were hung. 
The usual crowd was attracted by the apparatus. Previously we 
had arranged to have newspaper men at the corner and had told 
the telephone company the purpose of the fire run. 

“As soon as the crowd was large I announced what it was all 
about and asked Who would be the first to pay dues for the new 
year. W.L. Rambo, superintendent of schools, and Joe Achey, 
county sheriff, at once mounted ladders and signed the checks 
The telephone company reported it received 150 calls, and each 
inquirer was told the Legion membership campaign had started.” 


As Ye Would That Men— 


HEN the wild flowers of spring are blooming again on a 
hillside in North Carolina, they will no longer be the only 
memorial tributes to eighteen sailors who lie in a cemetery on 
that hillside, not far from the city of Asheville. 
For twelve years the eighteen have been lying in their unmarked 
graves, seemingly forgotten by 
G shi? friend and foe. They were Ger 
OM =¢ man sailors, and they died in a 
government hospital during a 
wartime epidemic of typhoid 
which struck them down at an 
internment camp. 
Now Kiffin Rockwell Post of 
The American Legion has cleared 
away the bushes and tangled 












annually since 1908. 


grass from the grave plot, has 





The village which now 
has 800 persons was 
founded in the Forties 
by a group of ‘Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,’ and the 
tradition of good sauer- 
kraut they brought with them has never died. We Legionized 
the sort of show put on in other years. In addition to providing 
free kraut and frankfurters for everybody, we had open-air 
vaudeville, boxing and wrestling matches—and kraut-eating 
contests. A German band paraded the streets and there were 
displays of many home-made food products.” 





To Get Members 


IAMI post, Paoli, Kansas, supplies an idea which enabled the 

post in a town of 3,600 to obtain 175 members, thirty above 

its quota, an idea which it thinks will work elsewhere equally well. 
“One morning we placed on one of the most prominent corners 
in the business section two blank checks, four feet by eight feet,” 
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built about the graves a low wall 
and has erected a massive but 
simple monument upon which are 
carved the names of the eighteen. 
Arrangements have been made 
for the perpetual care of the plot. 

“The American Legion honors patriotism,”” Post Commander 
Thomas B. Black declared. ‘“‘We revere loyalty in friend or foe. 
We desire to give a little comfort to relatives and friends of these 
men who are buried far from their homes.”’ 


All American 


LOSE-by the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington 

National Cemetery stands a white birch tree, which in the 
eyes of Washington Legionnaires and Auxiliares seems to be 
straighter and more symmetrical than the other small trees round 
about it, as if it were conscious of the pride with which it is 
looked upon. Those who attended the dedication of the Tomb on 
Armistice Day remembered another day (Continued on page 58) 
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7°" TROOPERS. 


“ TROUPERS 


Cap and Bells Replaced Tin Hat and Bayonet for Many 
Warriors Overseas After the Fighting Had Ceased 





Thousands of A. E. F.-ers saw the M. T. C. show “Comme Ca” during its nine- 
months’ tour overseas. Here we have the staff, cast, orchestra and stage-hands 
shortly after they arrived in Nice, France, to give a performance 


OLLOWING the fall of the curtain on the fighting during 
the war, curtains began to rise all over France and in the 
Occupied Area on entirely different scenes. Gayety and 
laughter replaced the grimness of battle fronts. There was 
an indication of this method of keeping up the morale of the troops 
from which word we derive the “‘troopers’’ that appears in the 
title and use it in a more general sense than that denoting cavalry- 
men only—even before the Armistice. 
Strange orders made their appearance—orders that sent 
soldiers out to spread joy and cheer. Here for example: 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 
HEADQUARTERS ADVANCE SECTION 
SERVICES OF SUPPLY MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS 


eG 
No. 27 


val 


SPECIAL ig 27 January, 1910 


Par. 5. Pursuant to authority from the Commanding General, 
Advance Section, S. O. S., Captain M. C. Carroll, 2d Lt. Robert 
38 


R. Rush, both M. T. C., and 33 enlisted men who have been 
temporarily assigned to duty with M. T. C. Entertainment De- 
partment, will proceed from this station to Dijon (Céte d’Or) 
and such other points in that vicinity as may be designated by the 
Commanding Officer to produce entertainment at the various 
points indicated and upon completion of this duty will return to 
station. 
The motor transport corps will furnish the necessary transpor- 
tation. 
The travel directed is necessary in the military service. 
By order of Colonel POPE. 
R. Wilson 
we. me. 2. Cy 
Adjutant. 


W. Earl Ulrich, Past Commander, 1920, Past Adjutant, 1924- 
1930, and again Adjutant, 1932-33, of John Hancock Post, Find- 
lay, Ohio, ghost writing for another Past Commander of his post, 
W. R. Rowland, who was a member of the cast of this de luxe 
A. E. F. shew, included the foregoing order, or a copy of it, with the 
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story he sent us in support of the show troupe picture which you 
will find on the opposite page. Here’s his story: 

“The enclosed picture may be a source of interest to many of 
our former A. E. F. buddies who saw the show, ‘Comme (Ca,’ 
which played through nearly all of the municipal theaters of 
France for the benefit of French orphans, through all the leave 
areas and most of the camps that had theaters. It was with con- 
siderable difficulty that I got W. R. Rowland, a member of the 
show troupe and a Past Commander of this post, to surrender 
this photo, which was taken at Nice, France, long enough to send 
it to you. Rowland is now located in Sandusky, Ohio. 

“The show, ‘Comme Ca,’ was written by Captain C. Carroll, 
mentioned in the order, and Private Martin McCloskey. The 
troupe was organized by Captain Carroll and Lieutenant Robert 
R. Rush. The wardrobe was ‘imported’ directly from Paris. 
Rehearsals were staged at Is-sur-Tille under the direction of 
Sergeant W. R. Rowland. The show was rewritten at Nice by 
Rowland and McCloskey, rehearsed and given a new premiere, 
after which it had a nine months’ successful run throughout the 
A. E. F., with return engagements in most places. 

“The original troupe of thirty-three men, as called for in the 
order, was augmented until the show had a personnel consisting 
of twenty-two men in the orchestra, twenty-five men in the cast 
and an executive staff and crew of ten men, making a total of 
fifty-seven. This gang came from all over the A. E. F., although 
practically all of them were from units of the Motor Transport 
Corps, Supply Trains or of Air Service Mechanics. 

“Six G. M. C. trucks and a touring car were used to transport 
wardrobe and equipment, and a complete generating plant 
accompanied the troupe to supply current at points where none 
was available. 

“The music of the show was written by Sergeant Rex Farmer, 
and the song-hit, bearing the show’s title and written by McClos- 
key and Farmer, went over to the extent of 200,000 copies being 
sold from about October 1, 1918, until the show closed nine 
months later. 

“Among the better known towns in which the show played are 
Dijon, Nevers, Cannes, Nancy, Neufchateau, Tours, Langres, 
Giévres, Marseilles, St. Nazaire, Bar-le-Duc, Le Mans, St. 
Aignan and Brest. 

“How many of you buddies remember the ‘Comme (Ca’ 
troupe? And how many would like to see it again—this time 
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with your families? Sufficient interest may make such a thing 
possible, according to a suggestion made to me by Rowland.” 


GRADUATE of the crews of the transports George W ashing- 
ton and Frederick, Maurice G. Rosenwald of 224 Naples 
Terrace, New York City, ex-quartermaster 1st class, doubtless 
earned the offices he has held and holds in the Legion. Former 
editor of Port o’ Call, official bulletin of Navy Post of New York 
City, he advanced to the commandership of the post at its last 
election. He was good enough to send us the picture of the boat 
load of men escaping from the torpedoed Covington which disaster 
he witnessed from his ship, the George Washington, and tells this 
story of it: 

“The transport Covington was sunk about nine p. m. on or 
about the second day of July, 1918. I may be wrong on the date 
but not on the time. Being on the bridge of the George Washing 
ton, I knew the night orders and they contained the information 





When the transport Covington was torpedoed on July 1, 1918, by an enemy sub- 
marine, 780 officers and men of her crew were transferred in boats and on rafts to the 
destroyer Smith. The transport sank seventeen hours later with a loss of six lives 
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With the historic Rhine and its majestic hills as an impressive background, the 
Stars and Stripes are lowered during Retreat formation of the 301st Regiment 
of Engineers at Rheinbrohl, Germany, February, 1919 


that about nine o’clock we would pass the spot where a submarine 
had been reported. Double look-outs were posted for the eight- 
to-midnight watch. 

“The sea was of that peculiar flat oily type seen in the Bay of 
Biscay during summer months. We had left Brest about two 
p. m. in company with the Covington, Princess Matoika, De Kalb, 
Rijndam, Lenape, Wilhelmina, and Dante Alighieri, under escort 
of a few destroyers. Reconstructing the torpedoing afterward it 
was evident that the submarine had laid about two or more miles 
to port and as the first line came abreast, let go with her forward 
tubes. The zig-zag movement just at the moment brought the 
Covington broadside on and the torpedo struck her just forward of 
the bridge. The torpedo had passef’ under the stern of the 
De Kalb before striking the Covington, and had it missed the latter 
transport either our ship or the Rijndam, both to her starboard, 
would probably have got it. 

“The first indication of anything wrong with the Covington 
that we on the Washington had was when we saw her heel over and 
head toward us, clouds of black smoke rolling above her bridge. 
rhe torpedo had hit in a coal bunker. Of course, in pursuance of 
the usual orders, it was every ship for herself and we all scattered. 
\s we beat it, all guns naturally let go and we heard afterward 
that we had sent several shots through the stacks of a destroyer 
on the horizon and also blew the whiskers off the gun crew on the 
De Kalb’s stern. 

“We kept in touch with the Covington during the night and it 
appeared that she might make Brest with the aid of a couple of 
tugs that came out to meet her, but she was abandoned later in 
the morning. I believe that six of her crew were killed; they were 
directly over where the torpedo hit. Undoubtedly there will be 
some corrections of this account by some veterans of the 
Covington’s crew.” 

Just to show the ex-gobs that this ex-doughboy is alert, Rosen- 
wald’s story was checked with accounts of this disaster in Vice 
\dmiral Gleaves’s ‘‘A History of the Transport Service,” and ex- 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels’s ‘Our Navy at War.” 
\ccording to the facts, the torpedo struck the Covington at 9:15 
p. m. on July 1, 1918, and her engine and fire rooms quickly filled 
with water. In order to insure the safety of the crew, Captain R.D. 
Hasbrouck, commanding officer, had the men transferred quickly 
to the destroyer Smith, which meant that that little ship added 
about eight hundred officers and men to her own crew of a hun- 
dred. All men having been collected from life boats and rafts, 
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the captain with a salvage party of thirty returned to the Coving- 
ton. The Reade, a second destroyer, also came to the rescue and 
the following morning about 4:30 o’clock, the British salvage 
tugs, Revenger and W oonda, arrived, and an hour later the Ameri- 
can tug, Concord. 

The Smith was ordered to return to Brest with the rescued men. 
In tow of the three tugs, the Covington was started on the 150- 
mile journey to Brest about 6:00 a. m., but at 1:30 p. m., because 
of her sinking condition, tow lines were cast off and_an hour later 
she slid below the waters. Only six men of the crew of 780 officers 
and men were lost. 


MONG those of you who served in the Army of Occupation 

or who were fortunate enough to visit Coblenz, capital of 

the American Occupied Area, is there one who didn’t get the thrill 
of his life when he saw the Stars and Stripes floating from the 
ramparts of Ehrenbreitstein, high above the famed River Rhine? 





We spent almost a half-year on German soil—in the more pro- 
saic country some miles from Coblenz toward the Luxembourg 
border—and envied the men stationed along the historic stream. 
Even though standing formations in the after-the-fighting days 
did grow to be a pain-in-the-neck, the pain must have been alle-, 
viated somewhat when the setting was such as shown in the ac- 
companying picture of a Retreat ceremony. Paul P. Kimball, 
secretary of the House Committee of Rau-Locke Post, Hartford, 
Connecticut, took the picture, sent it (Continued on page 63) 
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and O ‘Horses 


By John A. Elden 


Chef de Chemin de Fer of the Forty and Light 


™ OYAGEURS, Gardez-Vous!’’ Heard in a railroad 
station in France fifteen years ago, those words would 
have meant to you overseas men that a French train- 
man was gargling a warning to the travelers. Heard 
in America today they mean something else entirely. They mean 
that a meeting of the Forty and Eight is about to open. 

“Voyageurs, Gardez-Vous!”’ a lusty voice sings out. The pro- 
nunciation is not so good, but it gets results. Conversation halts 
throughout the hall, arguments are left in mid air, and smokes 
are snapped from mouths. Up comes a sea of blue chapeaux as a 
score or a hundred Voyageurs Militaire, American style, rise to 
attention. The flag is advanced through saluting ranks, and the 
meeting of the Forty and Eight is in session. 

A few years ago a meeting of the Forty and Eight meant in 
popular fancy that there would be a hot time in the old town 
tonight, that drinks were on the house, and that joy would be un- 
refined. That fancy was largely unconfirmed by facts. Today it 
is evaporating rapidly as the Forty and Eight is standing forth 
more and more as an aggressive force in the serious work of The 
American Legion. 

Founded as the playground of the Legion, La Société des 40 
Hommes et 8 Chevaux 
has for a dozen years 
fulfilled that function , 
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fun, with maybe a few French frills added. It carried its members 
back to those occasionally rollicking, carefree days when they 
rode around France, forty to the box car, or enjoyed similar ex- 
periences in close comradeship in the barracks and tents of Ameri 

can camps or aboard the ships of the war navy. 

That fun is still to be found in the Forty and Eight today, more 
potent than ever. Years of planning Promenades and wrecking 
Poor Goofs have perfected the Forty and Ejight’s technique 
Years of mixed bridge, evenings by the family hearth and days 
at the old job have made its members even more keen for the 
release of nights in company of men, arranged by men for the 
enjoyment of men. 

Before many Poor Goofs had passed under the iron hands of 
the Wrecking Crews, the Forty and Eight realized that it could 
not live by fun alone—that it could not go merrily on its way 
regardless of the large amount of Legion work remaining to be 
done. It recognized early that in the picked Legionnaires it 
was drawing into its ranks, it had a force capable of carrying out 
the most difficult missions for the Legion. Therefore, the Forty 
and Eight was seen in action on many occasions as a special 
Legion detachment, detailed to wipe out (Continued on page 60) 
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THE VOICE 
ofthe LEGION 


Varied Comment by Legion Publications and Individuals on 
Matters Affecting the Legion’s Program for 1 933 


HE National Economy League through its avenues of 

publicity and through its officials, who are now touring the 

country, addressing public meetings is now using the sug- 

gestions and instructions of the Chamber of Commerce in 
this regard. From the statements made by its chairman it would 
appear that the object of the League is the reduction of all forms of 
taxes, but thisis contradicted by the League Secretary in an article 
signed by him and entitled ‘““The Enemy Within the Gate’’ in 
which he states definitely: ‘The only thing in which the League 
is interested is reduction of Veteran Benefits.” 

From reading the recent attacks upon World War veterans, 
you realize that the attacks have behind them some of the most 
powerful interests in the United States. They are inspired by 
the same selfish class which knows the patriotism of dollars— 
and measures all things by that yardstick. ... The end sought is 
legislative repeal to cut veterans’ benefits by about one-half. 
The time to meet and expose these attacks is now!—Virginia 
Legionnaire. 


Look AT THE ENTIRE ProGRAM 


F YOU believe in the Legion, its ideals and purposes, then you 

should prove that by immediately enroling as a member. The 
Legion has forty years of usefulness ahead of it. Most all current 
legislation is transitory. Naturally, some will disagree with one 
piece of legislation or another, but, if we fail in our loyalty to the 
organization as a whole, then its whole program of service will 
collapse.—Georgia Legionnaire. 


Tue Lecion Accepts THE CHALLENGE 


S° THE National Economy League has as its “immediate ob- 
jective” the lopping of $400,000,000 a year from the ap- 
propriations for disabled comrades of ours. It professes ignor- 
ance of other possibilities for reduction—millions paid to enforce 
an unenforcible law, prohibition; millions spent by the farm 
board to attempt the repeal of the law of supply and demand; 
millions squandered on useless boards, duplicating bureaus and 
in 10-cent-a-mile travel pay bonuses to Congressmen. 

It carefully avoids any mention of economy in connection with 
the $50 to $100 a month pensions paid 70,000 civil service 
employes of the Government who spent the war in comfort and 
safety at home. It would approve the cancelation of war debts 
which would pay the veterans’ demands many times over. 

The American Legion has accepted the challenge. 

The battle will not end in defeat. The American Legion does 
not know the meaning of the word. We are fighting for our un- 
fortunate comrades. We may lose some skirmishes, even some 
major engagements, but when an armistice is signed we will dic- 
tate the terms!—Oregon Legionnaire. 


A MIsLEeADING BARRAGE 


E ranks of The American Legion are a composite slice of 
America. Its members, too, groan under the heavy tax 
burden. Legionnaires are in favor of economy, but they stand 
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also for aid to the disabled, and for fairness in reduction. They 
know that the local and state taxes compose a big burden and are 
not led astray by the barrage laid down by the Economy League 
primarily against the veteran whose expense is but a small morsel 
of the whole. In any sincere effort to reduce taxes as a whole the 
Legionnaire is in sympathy. He is not in sympathy with being 
used as a tool for any particular class in a so-called ‘economy 
wave.” 

Tactics of friends or members of the Economy League in 
Indiana who are “‘organizing”’ the rural communities are striking. 
The communities have or will be the recipients of tons of propa- 
ganda from the expensive offices of the League in the Circle Tower 
Building in Indianapolis. From all walks of life among Legion 
ranks has come expression of confidence in the Legion for stand- 
ing for the bulk of its membership in speaking against the Econ- 
omy League. In one district where word went out falsely that 
the Legion had indorsed the Economy League, Legion member- 
ship effort was almost paralyzed until it could be corrected. 
—Hoosier Legionnaire. 


AN ADMIRAL SPEAKS 


BEGAN my remarks by saying I was glad to be with you. 

I want to say that I hope we can have these reunions every 
year. The public, the country, needs such gatherings to remind 
them that war often comes to us through no fault of our own and 
may come again. I expect to be with you at these reunions be- 
cause I believe, when I belong to an organization, that I shouid 
abide by the will of the majority, whether I agree with them or 
not. 

If I disagree with them, I will work within the organization, 
but always within it, to attain what I believe to be right. The 
right is bound to win in the end. Instead of resigning from the 
Legion, now is the time for all Legionnaires to take an active part 
in its councils; not only this, but to endeavor to get all who are 
entitled to membership to join. They can then properly let 
themselves be heard and help guide the policies of the Legion for 
the right, and therefore for God and Country.—From speech of 
Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, U. S. N., before Naval Post, The 
American Legion, Chicago. 


THE OBJECTIVE OF THE OPPOSITION 


IE intention and hope of the opposition to destroy the pres- 

tige of The American Legion with the general public is ex- 
pressed by the United States Chamber of Commerce in the fol- 
lowing statement: “The opportunity is now offered for business 
organizations of the country, and others who are interested, 
to press for definite action in the coming session of Con- 
gress.” 

Each individual Legionnaire must realize his individual 
responsibility to his disabled comrades and The American Legion 
and let no opportunity pass to expose these sinister attacks 
and these unwarranted accusations. (Coniinued on page 64) 
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Twenty Years After 


busy city of 10,000 persons but with the 
signs of what seemed certain industrial 
growth to come. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of Sep- 
tember 25, 1912, Louis Johnson and his 
classmate stepped from a Baltimore and 
Ohio train at Clarksburg. Johnson was 
twenty-one years old. 
He carried letters to 
several leading citizens, 
but there was no one in 
Clarksburg he had ever 
known. He felt at home 
immediately, though. 
Perhaps it was the spell 
of Clarksburg’s hills. 
They are all about the 
town—steep and green 
slopes that meet the 
sky, panoramas of roll- 
ing, tree-covered crests. 
He felt at home as the 
horses of his cab plod- 
ded from the railroad 
station square into a 
street that sloped away 
to the new Hotel Waldo, 
eight stories high, sym- 
bolic of the town’s con- 
fidence in its future. 
From his hotel room 
window he saw green 
lawn and trees and an 
old mansion, home of a 
pioneer family. 

Seven days passed. 
Then came a morning 
when Louis Johnson 
and John Rixey awoke 
in their hotel room and 
made a decision. 

“We have been here a 
week,” said Johnson. 
“We know Clarksburg 
now. It is time to decide 
whether this is our fair 
land or whether we shall 
move on. I favor look- 
ing no further.” Rixey 
fully agreed with him. 

They dressed. Then they tossed a coin. 
Rixey won, and Clarksburg’s new law firm 
began with the title ““Rixey and Johnson.” 

They rented an office in the Goff Build- 
ing. When Johnson had started on his 
trip, he carried $250 which he had borrowed 
from his godfather. The new law firm 
obtained furniture for its offices on credit; 
the law books which graced the new 
shelves testified to the confidence of book- 
sellers in the two young Virginians. 


OBODY in Clarksburg knew Louis 
Johnson on that September 25th of 

1912 when he first arrived in town. 
Everybody in Clarksburg knew Louis 
Johnson when he arrived on another 
twenty-fifth of September—on September 
25, 1932. On that day he returned to his 
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home city as National Commander of The 
American Legion, welcomed tremendously 
not only by all Clarksburg but also by the 
State of West Virginia. The Governor of 
the State, a United States Senator, other 
dignitaries had come from Charleston, the 
state capital. From almost every commu- 





The homecoming parade at Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
in honor of National Commander Louis Johnson followed 
in its first several blocks the path Mr. Johnson took when 
he arrived in the town a stranger just twenty years 
earlier—from the railroad station to the Waldo Hotel 


nity in West Virginia by train and bus and 
plane came delegations of Legionnaires. 
They brought with them bands and drum 
corps. The Hotel Waldo was as lively as 
the Hotel Multnomah at Portland during 
the national convention on the eve of 
Mr. Johnson’s election. 

Alexander Dumas after recording in one 
book the adventures of The Three Muske- 
teers wrote another book as a sequel, and 
he called it “Twenty Years After.”’ Clarks- 
burg on National Commander Johnson’s 
homecoming day lived through another 
drama of twenty years after. 

For this day, Clarksburg had hung out 
flags and draped bunting on its business 
blocks and on arches above its streets. 
Not even on the day when John W. Davis 
returned home as candidate for President 
of the United States had Clarksburg 


shown so much enthusiasm. When Louis 
Johnson reached the town’s border in thé 
automobile which had brought him from 
Pittsburgh, he found the citizens of 
Clarksburg packing solidly the sidewalks 
of the downtown section, filling the win- 
dows of stores and office buildings. For 
three miles the National 
Commander rode in the 
homecoming parade, 
acclaimed by his friends 
and neighbors. That 
parade, incidentally, 
was a state pageant of 
the Legion, for in it 
marched the drum corps 
and delegations of doz- 
ens of posts. There 
marched, too, delega 
tions from other organ 
izations of Clarksburg. 

It was a Clarksburg 
much greater than in 
1912 which welcomed 
National Commander 
Johnson. It was a 
Clarksburg which had 
grown to 35,000 per 
sons, which bore count 
less evidences of the in 
dustrial prosperity 
which had transformed 
it in twenty years. And 
all those who welcomed 
Mr. Johnson knew that 
he had figured import 
antly in that transform 
mation. In twenty 
years as a lawyer and 
business man and legis 
lator, as a_ public 
spirited citizen, he had 
given boundless energy 
in the development of 
industries, in making 
Clarksburg a better city 
in which to live. Not 
only as National Com- 
mander of The Amer 
ican Legion, therefore, did Clarksburg wel- 
come Mr. Johnson. It seemed that this 
occasion simply presented an opportunity 
the town had been seeking to honor him as 
a foremost citizen. 

After the parade a meeting was held in 
Clarksburg’s opera house. Here Governor 
William G. Conley expressed what was in 
the hearts of all West Virginians in eulo 
gizing Louis Johnson. Old friends in the 
Legion then spoke, introduced by Depart 
ment Commander Hetzel Pownall. When 
Mr. Johnson himself was introduced, he 
was deeply affected by the tributes which 
had been paid him. With his voice betray 
ing his emotion, he recalled that it was just 
twenty years earlier to the day that he 
had arrived in Clarksburg a stranger. 

That evening four hundred Legionnaires 
sat down to a (Continued on page 44) 
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Twenty Years After 


banquet in the Hotel Waldo, at which 
Toastmaster Phil Conley introduced the 
distinguished guests and read greetings 
from leaders of the Legion in all parts of 
the United States. 

On the day after the homecoming cele- 
bration, National Commander Johnson 
sat in his law offices, making plans for the 
campaigns in which he will carry out the 
tasks set for him by the Portland national 
convention. About him were flowers sent 
by well-wishers. To the suite of offices, 
covering the entire top floor of the 10- 
story Union National Bank Building, 
came old friends and Legionnaires. To 
them, as he looked from his office windows 
to the nearby hills, Mr. Johnson gave 
many reminiscences of his earliest days in 
Clarksburg. 


HE firm of Rixey and Johnson had 

attracted attention from its begin- 
ning by the vigor of its practice. After a 
succession of particularly brilliant legal 
victories, the two young Virginians were 
honored by an invitation to associate 
themselves with the recognized leader of 
the bar in Clarksburg. He was Philip 
Pendleton Steptoe, himself a Virginian and 
a graduate of the University of Virginia 
of a class twelve years earlier than the 
class of Mr. Rixey and Mr. Johnson. A 
vear after the partnership of Steptoe, Rixey 
and Johnson was formed, Mr. Rixey re- 
turned to Virginia and the firm took the 
name by which it is now known, Steptoe 
and Johnson. 

The law firm of Steptoe and Johnson is 
one of the best known in West Virginia 
and its practice extends to New York 
City, Washington and other Eastern 
cities. While its practice is of a general 
character, including every branch except 
criminal law and divorce law, it has special- 
ized in corporation law. Its clients include 
many of the largest industries and public 
utility companies operating in West Vir- 
ginia. Its practice is carried on in all the 
state and federal courts and in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

In addition to Mr. Steptoe and Mr. 
Johnson, the firm now has eleven other 
members or associates, two of them prom- 
inent in the affairs of the West Virginia 
Department of The American Legion— 
Stanley C. Morris, in charge of the firm’s 
Charleston office, a Past Department 
Commander, and James M. Guiher, who 
was graduated from Harvard Law School 
after returning from the Argonne with a 
wound stripe. 

Mr. Johnson served as assistant prosecut- 
ing attorney for Harrison County in his 
first two years in Clarksburg. In 1916 he 
was elected a member of the West Virginia 
House of Delegates for Harrison County. 
At the legislative session in 1917, he 
served as chairman of the powerful judi- 
ciary committee of the House and as ma- 
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jority floor leader, posts of unusual honor 
for a new member. Governor John J. 
Cornwell trusted the 26-year-old Clarks- 
burg lawyer with the most important 
roles in carrying out his legislative pro- 
gram. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, Governor Cornwell called into 
session the state legislature to discuss 
emergency measures. The young floor 
leader helped him steadfastly in the first 
few trying weeks and then announced 
to the Governor that he intended to enter 
the service of his country. Governor Corn- 
well pointed out that he was rendering 
conspicuous service in the legislature and 
that because of his official position he 
would not be expected to volunteer for 
army service. He refused to accept Mr. 
Johnson’s resignation at first. But Louis 
Johnson entered the Officers Training 
Camp at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, 
in August and was made a captain of in- 
fantry when he completed the course. 

Friends of Louis Johnson declare that 
he has special qualities which made it 
possible for him to reach the top of his pro- 
fession quickly, starting with no pull and 
no inside influence to bring him clients. 
He could size up a situation quickly—and 
make decisions quickly also. One of his 
long-time associates remarked: 

“Louis Johnson, wherever he has been, 
has always set about accumulating friends 
in much the same way that many men set 
about accumulating dollars, but Johnson 
is the type of man who believes that his 
greatest possessions are his thousands of 
loyal, sincere friends.” 

The qualities that helped Johnson rise 
rapidly in his peacetime profession helped 
him also as a new captain of infantry. 
His brother officers were impressed by his 
friendliness and capacity for getting things 
done. Enlisted men said the skipper was a 
good sort and they were for him solidly. 
Johnson joined the 80th Division at Camp 
Lee, Virginia, and was assigned to the 
305th Ammunition Train. He sailed for 
France with his outfit in May of 1918. 
His year of service in the A. E. F. he spent 
with the 8oth, 4th, 5th and goth Divisions. 
He went through the grind of the Meuse- 
Argonne for forty-eight days. After serv- 
ing with the Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many after the Armistice, he returned 
home to be discharged in June of ror10. 

The two brothers of Louis Johnson 
served also in the A. E. F. Dr. M. A. 
Johnson, Jr., was a medical officer. Since 
the war he has been assistant chief surgeon 
of the Norfolk and Western Railroad at 
Roanoke. Gordon E. Johnson, an elec- 
trical engineer, served as a lieutenant in 
the Air Corps. 

On the night of September 21, 1918, 
Louis Johnson and everybody in his out- 
fit saw one of the most dramatic air 
battles of the war—a fight between an 


American plane and a German plane near 
Souilly. The American plane had been 
sent up to engage the German plane, 
which had crossed the American lines. To 
the consternation of those on the ground, 
the beams of American §searchlights 
focussed on the American craft and the 
German machine gun bullets quickly 
found a vital spot in its mechanism. 
Out of control, the American plane tum- 
bled to the ground like a wounded bird. 
From the wreckage, the flyer was rushed to 
a dressing station. 

Weeks later, Louis Johnson learned 
that the American flyer whose fall he had 
seen from a distance of a quarter mile was 
his brother, Gordon. “The young flyer had 
not been seriously wounded and had re- 
joined his squadron by the time this news 
reached Captain Johnson. 

On December toth word came to Louis 
Johnson that Gordon Johnson was on the 
casualty lists a second time. This time he 
had, been reported killed in action. A 
cablegram from Roanoke told Captain 
Johnson that no details of death had been 
given and that his mother felt strongly 
that the report was not true. Louis John- 
son left his outfit to try to find his brother. 
Ten days later he knew the truth. Gordon 
had been shot down inside the German 
lines on November roth, seemingly fatally 
wounded. He remained between life and 
death for weeks. After the Armistice he 
was carried to an American hospital in 
Bordeaux. He was being transported to 
the United States. For two years after 
the war, Gordon Johnson was a patient 
in army hospitals in this country. 


OUIS JOHNSON was twenty-eight 
when he returned to Clarksburg in 
July, 1919, to re-establish himself in his 
law practice. Soon after his return, Mr. 
Johnson married Miss Ruth F. Maxwell, 
daughter of W. Brent Maxwell, one of the 
State’s pioneers and most beloved citizens. 
Two daughters were born to them, Lillian, 
now twelve years old, and Katherine, now 
eight. 

As his many business and professional 
interests expanded, Mr. Johnson took time 
to participate enthusiastically in all the 
community enterprises of Clarksburg. 
The war had given him a wealth of experi- 
ences and a new outlook that impelled him 
to utilize his rare organizing ability and 
capacity for leadership. He was active 
in the Harrison County Bar Association, 
and a member of other bar associations. 
He served as president of the Clarksburg 
Rotary Club, as director and officer of the 
Chamber of Commerce, as Exalted Ruler 
of the Elks. He was active in Masonic 
circles, as a member of the 32d Degree 
Scottish Rite, Knights Templar and Shrin- 
ers. He has long been a member of the 
Odd Fellows and a member and vestryman 
of Christ Episcopal Church of Clarksburg. 
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With all these varied civic affairs, he 
maintained close interest in the country’s 
national defense. He was made a major 
in the Reserve Corps upon his discharge 
and then was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel. He is now executive officer of 
the 397th Infantry, tooth Division, Or- 
ganized Reserve. He was appointed 
civilian aide to the Secretary of War for 
the State of West Virginia in 1931. 

Mr. Johnson is a charter member of Roy 
E. Parrish Post of Clarksburg, organized 
in 1919, and a charter member of Harrison 
County Voiture of the Forty and Eight. 
He was a delegate to the first convention 
of his Department and assisted in organ- 
izing the Legion in West Virginia. He 
served as member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee for West Virginia from 
1919 to 1921. He was chairman of the 
West Virginia delegation at the national 
conventions at Minneapolis in 1919 and 
Paris in 1927. From 1928 to 1930 he was 
Judge Advocate of his Department. He 
served also in many other post and depart- 
ment positions before he was elected De- 
partment Commander in 1930. Under his 
leadership, the West Virginia Department 
attained the highest membership in its 
history. To bring this about, he traveled 
more than 30,000 miles by automobile and 
delivered more than one hundred addresses 
before Legion posts, luncheon clubs and 
other. organizations. 

This record of extraordinary service to 
his own post and his own Department 
resulted in the extraordinary loyalty to 
him shown by West Virginia’s delegation 
at the Portland national convention. 
Thirty-two men and six women accom- 
panied Mr. and Mrs. Johnson to Portland. 
In the entire history of the Legion there 
exists no finer exhibition of personal devo- 
tion than thirty-eight West Virginians 
displayed in the week which led up to the 
election of National Commander for 1933. 
Those who were his generals and captains 
were the men who had worked with him 
for a greater Legion in their State for 
twelve years. The earnestness of their tes- 
timony won his election on the first ballot. 

What they felt was expressed by one of 
them, Phil Conley, on the night of National 
Commander Johnson’s homecoming. As 
toastmaster, Mr. Conley introduced him in 
these words: 

“T want to present to you a man who is 
broad enough across the shoulders to bear 
the burdens of The American Legion and 
wide enough between the ears to be able to 
solve its intricate problems. A man 
whose head is in the clouds but whose feet 
are on the ground. A man who like Saul of 
old stands head and shoulders above the 
crowd. A man who mingles with the great 
of the land, but who has not lost the com- 
mon touch. A man of action, but one who 
never takes a course without deliberate 
planning and careful thought. A thinker, 
a worker, an idealist who dreams dreams 
and who sees visions, but who is practical 
and plans their fruition. I present to you 
your National Commander, Louis A. 
Johnson.” 

JANUARY, 1933 




















BIG NEW 
FEATURES 


Give You World-Wide 
Long and Short-Wave Reception 


ALL-WAVE, 15 to 550 METER tuning range 
brings the whole world of radio to your home. 
Not only U. S. stations from Coast to Coast, 
but, when radio conditions are favorable, you 
can tune in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, and 
hundreds of foreign stations using short or long 
wave. The Midwest super “16”’ has four distinct 
wave bands. police, amateur, long wave, 
short wave. And it gives you marvelously clear 
reception. .. . better than 7-2 KC selectivity. 
With the wonderful new matched dual speakers, 
tone control and STAT-OMIT tuning silencer, 
you will enjoy sensationally clear and smooth 
radio reception such as you have never known. 
And above all you will enjoy absolutely faithful 
tone reproduction. Thousands of Midwests are 
giving wonderful satisfaction in every state of 
the Union and forty-nine foreign countries as 
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Four Sensational New 


Midwest Features 


Midwest 1933 ALL-WAVE radios have 
all the worthwhile improvements and 
many exclusive Midwest features Out 
standing among the important advantages 
of these big powerful sets are these 


STAT-OMIT Tuning Silencer 
An inter-station silencer or noise sup- 
pressor that automatically omits all in 
between-station noises, swishing, crack 
ing and frying This new method gives 
perfect tuning without Neon lights, visual 
meters or buttons formerly required 


Class “B” Amplification 
Gives absolutely faithful reproduction of 
all tones and overtones. Enormous reserve 
power capable of reproducing any instru 
mental combination of the most powerful 
orchestra. Handles the full volume of the 
largest pipes of the grand organ. 


al Speakers 
Two full electrodynamic speakers for com- 
ylete audible tone range, especially de 
signed for the tremendous power output 
of the new tubes. 








One Chassis—One Dial 


Only one chassis for everything, 15 to 55 


well. No radio at any price can give you better 
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30% to 50% on a big 
powerful radio PS oO ~ 
Midwest sweeps aside the costly old-fashioned way of 
selling through jobbers and dealers. You buy 
direct from the factory. You have 30 days 
trial in your own home and a positive 
uarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
f you wish, you may pay for your Mid- 
west in onal monthly sums that you'll 
scarcely miss. Remember. only $10.00 
down puts even the biggest and finest Mid- 
west in your home now. Some models as low 
as $5.00 down. 
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When Greek Met Turk 


being shot at by a lot of Turks I never 
met. I’ma silly ass.” 

Then, when we were safe, he readjusted 
his eyeglass, and added: 

“But, now that it is over I wouldn’t 
take a thousand pounds for it.” 

After the experience in the Greek bat- 
tery, I rode far into the night, snatching a 
little sleep before dawn, when I arrived at 
the main theater of action. By this time 
the old sergeant of Meluna Pass had his 
houris and paradise. He and his squad 
had died fighting the onrush of a Greek 
battalion. 

Then the advance of the main Turkish 
army cleared the pass. And now its red 
fez-topped stream was descending into 
Greece. Facing it were the blue dots of 
the Greeks on the light colored dust of the 
plain in the shadow of Olympus. For three 
days they were unfed, short of water under 
the burning sun, while the Turkish army, 
spreading out from the pass like some 
huge red-backed dragon, stretched the 
grip of its steel claws farther and farther. 
More and more flame spouted from its 
nostrils, as the artillery came into position 
to blast those famished Greek reservists. 

What a spectacle for war god Mars on 
Olympus! He may have raged or he may 
have wept. He had cause as an old war 
hand to do both. Or he may have called 
the satyrs around him to join in his roaring, 
leering laughter over those mismanaged 
Greek reservists against the trained fight- 
ers under their German masters. 

Taken in flank there was noghing for 
the Greeks but to go or be bagged. Orders 
were given for retreat during the night. 
As soon as the first units began to with- 
draw all the others tried to get ahead of 
them to the road, which was soon jammed 
in elbowing and shouting confusion. The 
army had ceased to be an army, its weap- 
ons but hampering burdens to carry. 


} contrast to this picture was that of 
the Foreign Legion. Hastily formed, un- 
der a former British officer, this strange 
company of men of many nations—tour- 
ists, soldiers of fortune, college professors, 
wasters, idealists, the rich, and out at the 
heels, and tough old non-coms of the 
European armies—had been placed in a 
most exposed part of the front line. 

“We're retreating,”’ an officer of a neigh- 
boring Greek battalion, which was with- 
drawing, told the captain of the Legion. 

“Can’t retreat,” the captain replied. 
“No orders, you know.” 

“‘Never mind orders! The whole army is 
going. You will be left here all alone to 
face the charge of the Circassian cavalry.” 

“Can't!” 

The captain turned to his men, some of 
whom did not know the manual of arms. 

“Hold steady if cavalry appears. Guard 
with your bayonet against a sabre that 
tries to slash off your head. The fellows 
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who know how will show the fellows who 
don’t. Stick it, and let the bally Circas- 
sians come!” 

Pride of race, elbow to elbow, and man 
pride, elbow to elbow, prevented a flicker 
of hesitation by this gallant hundred as 
they waited through the night. When 
dawn came, and the captain saw the empty 
plain at his back, he remarked: 

“Really, there must have been some mis- 
take. As we have no support we had 
better fall back on the main body, if we 
can find it. But in good order, you beg- 
gars, in good order.”’ 


LL the world was waiting for news of 
the first decisive battle of the war. 
The large group of European correspon- 
dents regarded me as “‘the American child.” 
They included veterans of previous wars. 
Some European papers had three or four 
men at the front. They had arranged relays 
of message bearers. Every correspondent 
dreamed of a “‘beat.” The difference of 
time meant that any dispatch in a Euro- 
pean morning paper would be in all Ameri- 
can morning papers. What chance had I 
of a beat? But I wanted one just as much 
as the elders who were inclined to patron- 
ize the youthful “‘Yank.” 

Before the days of automobiles it was a 
horse race among correspondents to reach 
the wire first. I had a good Greek pony 
in my Kitso. I had bought another for 
ten dollars, a scrub that I named Molasses 
on account of his sweet disposition and 
because it was against his principles ever 
to break out of a walk. I kept Kitso well 
guarded and well fed, while I rode Molasses 
about the front, and listened to ribald 
remarks about my noble steed. However, 
I never had to carry Molasses. He was 
always able to walk if I walked with him. 

Some of my colleagues, who were asleep 
at the other end of the battlefield, found 
that the retreat was between them and 
their goal. Molasses seemed to have 
caught the spirit of the occasion—he actu- 
ally trotted at times—as I rode across the 
fields past the confusion on the road to 
Larissa where I had a fresh mount in Kitso. 

I knew there was a steamer leaving Volo 
at noon for Athens, where I was sure of a 
clear wire. Could Kitso make it? I 
walked up hills to rest him, and gave him 
rein on the levels, as I looked back over my 
shoulder to see if any rival was on the road. 
The final dash brought him lathered to 
the pier just before the gangway was pulled 
up. I passed the reins to a bystander and 
asked him to turn my pony over to the 
American Consul for safekeeping. 

Athens had no public news yet of the 
retreat. My message about it was the first 
received at the cable office. 

The next afternoon, as I was starting 
back for the front, I had a cable from my 
editor that I had a world beat, and a page 
of copy by mail had arrived to go with it. 


Riding over the hills to locate the Greek 
infantry on their new  Pharsala-Volo 
line, I climbed a ridge for a better view. 
My full height outlined against the hori- 
zon, I had just lifted my glasses to my eyes 
when I saw a line of red spots along the 
crest of the next ridge, three or four hun- 
dred yards away. Then the red spots 
were hidden by bursts of smoke. 

Judging by the number of bullets that 
whistled by me—and bullets did whistle 
in those days—a whole company of Turks 
shot at me. Happily they were poor 
marksmen. They only rimmed the target. 
Aside from a cut in my legging and blood 
drawn on the back of my hand by a splin- 
ter of rock, I was untouched. I got down 
as quickly as I ever did for a “big one” in 
France. I had learned the prime precau- 
tion in scouting of never showing any part 
of your person above the bridge of your 
nose on top of an exposed position. 

After a ride of three miles, I caught up 
with a retreating Greek column on the 
way to the last stand of the Greeks on 
the heights of Domoko facing the Thessa- 
lian plain. Crown Prince Constantine, 
the Greek commander-in-chief, was a 
sad young man. A Greek legend had it 
that the first king of Greece named Con- 
stantine, would conquer Constantinople 
but it was now evident that he was not 
to as a prince. He showed me a new 
fangled weapon which had been sent to 
him asa present. It was one of the Maxim 
machine guns which had been winning 
celebrity under Kitchener in the Soudan. 
He said it required a lot of ammunition, 
and he did not know what to do with it. 
Nothing was done with it in the next 
battle. 


O man ever wanted another battle 

less than Constantine. He had had 
enough. He was sure the Powers would 
prevent further fighting. Day after day 
there was no sign of movement on the 
plain. The old Turk who fought so hard 
once he was started, was slow in getting 
under way. If he had not been so sluggish 
he might have ended the war after the 
first battle. 

Then, one morning, dark spots seemed 
to be moving in the level distances. That 
was the beginning of the most glamorous 
battle picture I ever saw—and more like 
that between Caesar’s and Pompey’s 
legions on that same plain than a battle 
of the World War. As the sun burned 
away the mist, in the full glory of a glori- 
ous June day, the spots became red lakes 
that gradually spread into red rivers. 

In the crystal air, hour after hour, from 
a gallery seat, I watched the advance to- 
ward the ridges where the Greeks awaited 
the attack. The rivers spread into rivulets 
glistening with points of steel, and then 
broke into red dots of deployment. Spec- 
tacular, old school warfare was having its 
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When Greek Met Turk 


bidden the Turks not to pursue the little 
Giaours to Athens. A general European 
war had been averted. When it did come, 
it took four years, with the aid of two mil- 
lion Americans, to complete the gamut of 
war emotion. I am not sure that the old- 
fashioned system did not have its advan- 
tages. 

An incident in Greece taught me a lesson 
I was never to forget: Never to boast, and 
never to judge how a man will fight by his 
looks. There was a slender, spider-waisted, 
fastidious, over-polite Swedish military 
attaché. 

“Think of going under fire with that!” 
exclaimed Bennett Burleigh, gallant, giant, 
veteran correspondent, who was somewhat 
given to braggadocio. Two days later 
Burleigh had the chance. He and the 
Swede were walking toward the jutting 
promontory of a ridge at the edge of the 
plain. Turn that corner, and you faced 
the sweep of Turkish bullets over the Greek 
infantry line. 

“A dead correspondent is of no use to his 
paper,” said Burleigh. i 

“If you will excuse me,” said the Swede, 
bowing low from his hips, ‘I should like 
to watch the infantry action.” 

With the bullets spitting about his feet 
he walked deliberately up to the Greek 
front line. Later, he left a trench to bring 
in a wounded Greek, larger than he was, in 
a storm of bullets, which ‘suddenly ceased 
as the Turks stopped firing in admiration 
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of his courage. Having brought the 
wounded man safely behind a ridge, that 
Swedish dandy made sure both ends of his 
natty little moustache were properly 
turned up, and then flicked the dust off his 
boots with his handkerchief. 

When I returned home from the Greek 

campaign I noted that some of my teasing 
soldier friends, at an army post, regarded 
the wrist watch I wore as rather sissy. 
Six months later all wanted a wrist watch 
for the campaign in Cuba. But, at the 
time, the Spanish war was only a small, 
threatening cloud on the horizon. Public 
interest was stirred by the news of the 
Klondyke gold strike. It was reported 
that men who had hurried into the Yukon 
in the summer might face winter starva- 
tion. My editor bade me “mush” in over 
the ice and find out if this were true. 
, Ahead of me were nine more wars of 
sorts, but not so in the view of the doctor 
in Seattle. A bad chest cold took me to his 
office. After he had pummeled and stetho- 
scoped my naked torso, he said I would 
never return alive from Alaska—I had an 
aneurism of the carotid artery and a mitral 
murmur of the heart. At best I would live 
only six months unless a long elaborate 
hospital treatment should succeed. 

I told him he did not know what he was 
talking about.. To prove it I called in 
another doctor who had an office in the 
same building. Not a word was exchanged 
between doctors number one and number 


two until number two had examined me. 
and confirmed completely number one’s 
diagnosis. Number two further proved 
his point by having me listen to the shuck- 
ing of the blood through the artery which 
had the sound of water in a broken hose. 

After this I burned up many cigarettes 
in a walk about Seattle. I concluded, as 
you would, that I might as well die in 
Alaska as anywhere, if I had to die. And 
consider the lively and eloquent company 
in Alaska! I overheard two old prospectors 
greeting each other in this fashion: ‘‘Why, 
Bill, you jaundiced, cock-eyed, green- 
livered, old sour dough, you ——- —— —— 
——” and then, ‘“Tom, you lop-eared, fish- 
mouthed, mangy old piece of tripe, you 
—— —— ——,,’” and so on, as they hugged 
each other. 

I have often compared soldier and Klon- 
dyke badinage. In spite of my fondness 
for soldiers, I think the honors are with the 
Klondykers. War tends to brief, powerful 
and direct expletives. The Klondykers 
had more leisure for invention, their lan- 
guage had more ornateness in its variety. I 
have heard two Klondykers carry on for 
five minutes without repeating the same 
phrase, and every one of a kind to make 
men fight—unless it were spoken with a 
smile. 


Further instalments of Frederick Pal- 
mer’s reminiscences will appear from time 
to time in forthcoming issues of the Monthly. 


eAs Beer Draws Kear 


what an important part the Legionnaires 
have had in the movement and how effec- 
tive they have been. Obviously, when beer 
is legalized, it must not be placed out of 
the reach of those millions of average 
citizens who cannot pay a high price for it, 
who cannot be expected also to buy a meal 
in order to get a glass of beer, who cannot 
be expected to pay out sufficient money 
at one time to have the grocer send a case 
to the home. 

European countries have met this dis- 
tribution problem so that a man may sit 
down with a glass of wholesome, inexpen- 
sive, scientifically made beer and do so 
without going to a saloon as we in America 
understand that term. Those millions of 
average Americans are entitled to their 
glass of beer. 

Most of the brewery beer in the past was 
sold on draft. It cost less, was not pasteur- 
ized, and was preferred to bottled beer 
by connoisseurs. Bottled beer not pasteur- 
ized spoils. Draft beer not kept at low 
temperature spoils. Distribution of beer, 
both in bottles and on draft, can and should 
be regulated. Both forms must be avail- 
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able to the public. Any other arrange- 
ment will be resented as not responsive to 
the popular demand. I repeat, draft 
beer must be available at low cost. To 
accomplish this the old-time saloon is not 
essential. If we are going to make any 
progress toward getting our people off 
the hard-liquor habit, and encourage and 
accomplish temperance through the land, 
beer has got to be made easily available to 
the masses at a fair price and of a strength 
not less than four percent by volume, which 
would be non-intoxicating in fact. 

To be sure, there is not the same legal 
brewing capacity available as before pro- 
hibition. Many breweries have gone out 
of existence, many others are filled with 
obsolete equipment. And yet, if we and 
all the old-time breweries similarly situ- 
ated were to start brewing at full capacity, 
we could come close to meeting the needs 
of an unbelievably thirsty public. 

Another factor unknown to most laymen 
is that brewing, like all other forms of 
manufacturing, has made great technical 
advances since the war. It is common 
knowledge that a shoe factory or a steel 


mill or a clothing plant can produce a 
great deal more of manufactured product 
than it could within the same walls ten 
or fifteen years ago. So it is with the mod- 
ern brewery. 

Our own business in near-beer is but a 
small fraction of our former brewing busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, it is large enough so 
that we have kept our plant modernized. 
Most large brewers have done the same 
thing. If we had been reconciled to the 
idea that lawful beer was gone forever, 
we might not have done so. But every 
legitimate old-time brewer has felt since 
the Volstead Act was passed that there 
would come a popular reaction against 
its unfair and unreasonable restrictions. 
So we have kept ourselves prepared. 

Another factor which will hold down the 
consumption of beer to a level easily 
within reach of the old-time brewers is 
the cost. This depends upon what tax is 
levied on beer. For many years the 
government tax was $1 per barrel of 31 
gallons. Then it gradually mounted to 
$2.50 and finally the war-time tax was $6 
a barrel. From the optimistic figures 
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which the politicians are releasing on occa- 
sion, it seems likely that beer will be ex- 
pected to pay enough tax to meet the en- 
tire deficit in the national budget. Even 
at an optimistic estimate of possible sales, 
this will mean a very high tax. A $6 tax 
is almost five cents a quart; a higher tax, 
which may conceivably be imposed, will 
rise in proportion. At $6 per barrel tax, 
a small glass of beer will cost a dime, a 
liberal glass fifteen cents, a bottle not less 
than twenty cents. Such prices are beyond 
the purse of the masses. 

Many men, skilled in economics and 
business, are today venturing estimates 
as to what may be expected in federal 
revenue from legalized beer. Most of 
them are inclined to place the tax too 
high, and therefore to put the price beyond 
the reach of the average man. Perhaps 
they fancy there is a big profit per gallon 
which they think goes into the brewer’s 
pocket, and that the price can be lowered. 
Competition fixed the price when the tax 
was reasonable, kept the price within the 
reach of the average man and gave the 
Government a revenue so handsome that 
the budget makes one long to look upon 
its like once more. 

There will be competition again, plenty 
of it; but there must be volume to produce 
revenue. Over-tax beer, and the Treasury 
will be disappointed. Even so excellent 
a group as the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation, at its recent convention, was 
advised by one of its committees that a 
tax of forty cents per gallon would be right, 
and that it would produce $744,000,000 
for the federal Treasury. That is over 
$12 per barrel tax—over double the pre- 
war maximum. At the peak in 1914 the 
nation consumed about 60,000,000 barrels 
and the tax was then $2.50 per barrel. 
If it had then been $6 it would have raised 
$360,000,000. In 1918, when the rate was 
$6, the revenue was but $50,000,000. I 
do not expect to see the beer consumption 
suddenly reach the 1914 peak and the 
federal Government certainly cannot ex- 
pect to collect twice the amount of revenue 
from a smaller volume carrying double 
the rate of tax. 

And don’t forget that the States and 
municipalities will also expect to collect 
taxes out of the beer business. Put the 
tax (and therefore the cost) too high, and 
you defeat the cause of temperance, 
breed discontent among the masses, dis- 
appoint the Treasury, and continue the 
beer racketeer in business. 

However, this is all merely a guess. Beer 
always was and should always be a very 
inexpensive beverage. But it will be 
higher than before prohibition. And in the 
present frugal mood of the American peo- 
ple, I should not be surprised to see thou- 
sands calmly ignore brewery beer because of 
taxes on’it and continue their home-brewing. 

An important aspect of this whole ques- 
tion is whether the gangsters will be 
driven from the beer business by the modi- 
fication of the present laws. We have been 
discussing whether saloons will ever be 
legalized. I do not say “whether the 
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saloons will return” for they- have never | 
been away. If we include every establish- | 
ment selling liquor by the drink, there are | 
more saloons right now than there were | 
before prohibition. 

The return of legal beer under restric- 
tions forbidding its sale in such establish- 
ments will do more to stamp out the 
saloon than has been accomplished under 
prohibition. Illegal beer from alley- 
brewers has been the mainstay of the 
speakeasies in many localities. 

There must be today far more breweries, 
operated by alley-brewer gangsters, than 
there were total breweries before prohi- 
bition. Most of the illicit breweries are 
very small because they must be concealed. 
The men who operate these illegal plants 
and sell their products are universally 
recognized as undesirables. It is needless 





to point to the alley-brewing, beer-ped- 
dling gangster’s scarlet record of bribery, 
intimidation and murder. 

If underworld characters continue to 
engage in brewing, then we may confidently 
expect underworld ethics and conduct 
wherever they touch what should be a 
legitimate trade. 

If, on the other hand, the criminals and 
racketeers are debarred from _ brewing, 
they will be starved out of their dens where 
they have fattened on illegal liquor- and 
beer-selling. The business will remain in 
the hands of the law-abiding brewers who 
have scrupulously observed every regula- 
tion during the Volstead years, and who 
will never, once legal beer returns, be 
tempted to take any chances which might 
lead to a repetition of the disaster. 

There is, of course, a good deal of real 
beer at all times legally in existence in the 
establishments which are today making 
near-beer under government permits. To 
make near-beer it is necessary first to make 
real beer, carry it until it is properly aged, 
and then remove the alcohol. When the 
prohibition laws are modified, all of this 
supply will be available for the market. 


Beer is coming back soon, if party plat- | 


forms and campaign promises mean any- 
thing. Millions of good Americans who 
have been dissatisfied with lawless condi- 
tions of the past and who have wished 
that they might once more buy good beer, 
legal beer, seem about to have their wish. 

Let them rest assured. There will be 
plenty of good beer available at reasonable 
prices just as soon as it is legalized; pro- 
vided, of course that its sale is not made 
prohibitive by an excessive tax. 

Get the laws changed as soon as you can. 
That is the big job. Don’t worry about us; 
we are ready. And then, in logical se- 
quence, let us get the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment out of the federal Constitution where 
it never should have been placed. Let’s 
do all we can to strengthen the hands and 
supplement the work of those splendid men 
and women who have done and are doing 
so much to cut out this rank growth at the 
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one of us ought to go back to the cabin with 
Uncle Billy and get the fire started and 
dinner ready, even though he missed some 
of the shooting. I nobly volunteered to be 
that one, and forestalled any argument on 
the subject by jumping out of the battery 
and into the garvey. 

Uncle Billy rowed me ashore with that 
peculiar back-water stroke used by Tuck- 
erton gunners and fishermen and fifteen 
minutes later I staggered into the cabin, 
exuding ice-water from every pore. 

I am a firm believer in open fire-places 
but there is much to be said for a round- 
bellied, red-hot wood-stove on a freezing 
day. While Uncle Billy started the dinner, 
I stripped to the skin, hung my dripping 
clothes up to dry and then in a bath-robe 
and slippers tried to get warm again. 
While crouching over the stove I happened 
to look out of the window and there, not 
fifty feet away, was a big brant in the water 
by the edge of the shore. At first I thought 
that he was a decoy which had floated in 
from the battery but when I saw him turn 
his head I grabbed my gun, slipped in some 
shells and started for the door. 

“Ts it all right to shoot brant from the 
kitchen?” I inquired of Uncle Billy, who 
was busy cooking with his back toward 
me. 

“Shoot ’em anywhere,” he remarked 
cheerfully, flipping a flapjack as he spoke. 

I opened the door, raised the gun and as 
the brant rose, dropped him with my right 
barrel. The thunderous roar made Uncle 
Billy bound into the air like a startled 
gazelle. 

“You’ve killed somebody’s decoy-duck,” 
he said reproachfully, slipping on his boots, 
but a moment later when he came back 
with the bird he apologized. 


Brant Days 


(Continued from page 28) 


“The biggest, fattest ol’ he-brant ever I 
see,” he said. 

We hung it over the door and went back 
to the fire. 

An hour later Ned and Uncle Noah came 
in, nearly perished with the cold. Not a 
single shot had come their way since we 
left them and as they staggered in the door 
and saw the largest bird of the day hang- 
ing over the threshold, their faces were a 
study. 

“Where did you get him?” the two of 
them chorused. 

“Shot him from the kitchen in my bath- 
robe and slippers,” I assured them. 

“Brant-shooting de luxe,” grunted Ned 
disgustedly as he slipped off his wet cloth- 
ing. 

When we got up the next morning a 
crescent moon was sinking in the west and 
Venus, the Morning-Star, blazed like a 
beacon above the Maiden, with the Crow 
flying low in the sky, as if spring had come. 

Long streamers of brant moved up and 
down the channel, flying back and forth, 
first to the north for eel-grass and then to 
the south for sand, of which brant consume 
large quantities with every meal. 

High in the sky a flock of blue-bills went 
past and here and there were scattered 
pairs of black ducks well out of range. 
According to Uncle Noah, black ducks 
have a sense of smell and will never come 
near decoys on a wet day, since they can 
scent the paint. In the winter flocks of 
them often sleep out on the ice. 

As we were listening to Uncle Noah’s 
discourse on black duck and Uncle Billy’s 
tale of four gunners who killed with one 
volley sixteen brant, frightened low by an 
airplane, the tragedy of the day came 
upon us. Ned wished to substitute a num- 


ber six shell for the number two in his left 
barrel but could not find one in the box 
and we all leaned down to help him locate 
it. At that exact moment, when our heads 
were below the walls of the battery, there 
was a whistling of wings in the air, and a 
large flight of brant passed by our battery 
not fifty feet away. We all raised our 
heads just in time to see them pass out of 
range. Our one chance of the week for a 
limit bag was gone. 

As we sat there sulkily, each one blam- 
ing the others for not keeping better watch, 
we could see enormous flocks of brant ris- 
ing and settling far up the bay, while their 
voices sounded like the mutter of a storm 
or the croaking of distant frogs. 

Some moments later a little bunch 
of brant passed over us so high that no one 
thought of shooting at them except Ned, 
who fired one of his number two shells at 
the flock. Before we had time to jeer at 
his optimism, one of the speeding birds 
began to slacken its speed and waver in the 
air. Suddenly it plunged headlong out of 
the sky and struck the water with a tre- 
mendous splash. 

Before we left the islet Uncle Billy dug 
up with an oar half a dozen enormous soft- 
shell clams, each one bigger than a man’s 
hand. These he cooked with melted butter 
and paprika, which with another flock of 
flapjacks and a pot of coffee constituted 
our last meal in the cabin. 

So ended our days with the brant. 
Months afterwards in crowded court 
rooms or on thronged city streets mem- 
ories of that lonely, lovely island would 
slip into my mind like a breath of air from 
the open sky and I would find myself 
longing unspeakably for another adven- 
ture in solitude. 


Ask Mrs. (arson What She Thinks 


saying that this organization extends down 
into the Department, as shown in the case 
of Sam Carson’s widow, and into the post 
with its Post Child Welfare Officer, who 
is usually also the Post Service Officer. 

The primary purpose of the child welfare 
service of The American Legion, all the 
way up from the post to the National 
Division, is to assure the care, training and 
protection of those children of veterans of 
the World War who are in need of assist- 
ance as a result of the death or disability of 
the father or the mother, or, in hundreds of 
tragic instances, of both. 

Now one very important point must be 
noted. In fostering this program, The 
American Legion is helping not alone the 
children of veterans, but a// underprivi- 
leged and distressed children in America. 
50 
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This will be made clear in a moment when 
I list the legislative child welfare program 
which, by national convention mandate, 
will be a paramount Legion objective this 
year—and every year until the beneficial 
and disinterested legislation sought has 
been written on the statute-books. 

You will recall that in 1925 The Amer- 
ican Legion, with the splendid co-operation 
of men and women throughout the United 
States, raised a fund of $5,000,000 the in- 
come of which was to be devoted, so long 
as the need existed, to furthering the 
Legion’s efforts in behalf of the war- 
disabled veteran and for the care of the 
children of departed or disabled veterans. 
When the Legion ceases to exist (and we 
shall probably run into a very serious 
membership situation along about 1995) 


the principal is to be disposed of at the 
direction of the then President of the 
United States. The income from this fund 
is divided into two parts approximately 
equal. The National Child Welfare Divi- 
sion, through the National Child Welfare 
Committee, controls the expenditure of one 
part. The Division also receives an alloca- 
tion of funds from the Legion’s general 
revenue to assist in administration ex- 
penditures. The emergency aid resources 
which give direct and immediate relief to 
distressed families and children are gener- 
ously supplemented through contributions 
from The American Legion Auxiliary, the 
Forty and Eight, and the Eight and Forty. 
For example, of not quite $43,000 expended 
in emergency relief during the first six 
months of 1932 (and that $43,000 includes 
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the little fund advanced to Mrs. Sam 
Carson), the Endowment Fund contributed 
not quite $32,500, the Forty and Eight 
just over $9,000, The American Legion 
Auxiliary $1,000 and the Eight and Forty 
$500. Forty-five Departments shared in 
this distribution, and 2,160 children were 
the direct beneficiaries. Direct aid for nine 
months of 1932 totalled $55,143, and it 
now looks as if emergency distributions for 
the whole year would reach $80,000, 
besides the unguessable sum that has been 
expended by Legion posts in _ local 
emergencies. 

The National Child Welfare Division is 
not, be it understood, wholly and exclu- 
sively a mere dole-distributing agency. If 
it were that alone its existence would be 
abundantly justified. But it is much more. 
I quote from a report recently submitted 
to the Endowment Fund Committee by 
the National Child Welfare Division: 

“Tt is through the Special Services facili- 
ties of the National Child Welfare Division 
that the Departments are assisted in con- 
ducting intensive educational programs in 
the interest of child welfare that eventually 
not only make the Legion and Auxiliary 
conscious of the local needs for child wel- 
fare, but also bring enlightenment to all 
of the citizens concerning conditions. This 
does not only reflect credit on the child 
welfare groups of the Legion and the Aux- 
iliary, but it reflects tremendous credit 
upon The American Legion organization. 
Almost daily we are receiving at the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Division appeals from 
other national, state and local groups for 
our aid and influence in establishing and 
improving child welfare facilities and con- 
ditions. The American Legion Child Wel- 
fare Program is increasingly becoming a 
tremendous influence in molding public 
opinion and aiding in improving conditions 
for children. The possibilities for its far- 
reaching influence into the future are not 
being fully appreciated as yet, but gradu- 
ally we can see a realization of its great 
power for good being grasped by the local 
Legion groups.” 

There will be regular sessions of the 
Legislature in forty-three of the forty- 
eight States in 1933, and to these The 
American Legion, through its Department 
Child Welfare Committees, plans to submit 
the “minimum program” which I cite. 
Before presenting it, however, may I add 
that its adoption cannot be effected solely 
by the efforts of the National Child Wel- 
fare Division and the National and State 
Committees. Success or failure will depend 
on the interest shown in the program and 
the adoption thereof by the individual 
post and the individual Legionnaire. 
Support this program by studying it, talk- 
ing it, writing it, thinking it—by letting 
your local legislators know where you stand 
on it, by getting your editors to support it 
and your ministers to preach it. Here it is: 

A good family desertion and non- 
support law under which a deserting 
father can be easily extradited if he 
goes into other States. 

2. A widowed mothers’ allowance law 
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which will allow help to keep children 
in their own homes. 

3. Provisions for the appointment of an 
unpaid County Child Welfare Board 
of three or more members in each 
county to advise with the county at- 
torney, probation officers, judges and 
public charities on individual cases. 

4. AState Children’s Bureau with a direc- 
tor in charge who shall have the duty 
of appointing and advising the county 
child welfare boards and supervising 
the general administration of the law 
with regard to dependent, neglected 
and defective children. (If the State 
has a State Board of Charities, State 
Board of Corrections or Board of Con- 
trol, or Department of Public Welfare, 
this bureau may be made a part of the 
State Children’s Bureau, but a special 
director trained in child welfare should 
be assigned to the work.) 
A public health record for every child. 
6. Importance of co-ordination of county 
child welfare activity looking toward 
county unit co-operation and clearance 
between all forms of county and state 
aid, including soldiers’ relief to depend- 
ents of veterans. 

Aid for the care of dependent children 

in homes with relatives or persons who 

stand in the relationship of parents. 

8. Co-operation with all other organiza- 
tions and agencies in strengthening 
child labor laws. 

9. So long as the federal Government con- 
tinues its practice of encouraging state 
activity by federal aid to States, it is 
recommended that measures providing 
such federal aid for the physical re 
habilitation, education, vocational 
guidance, and vocational education of 
physically handicapped children and 
their placement and follow-up in em- 
ployment be given the support of The 
American Legion. 

10. Special attention to the question of 
dealing with the juvenile offender, the 
putting forth of every effort to attain 
adequate standards for the State in 
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juvenile court administration, juvenile | 
detention homes and juvenile cor-| 


rectional care. 

In general it should be added to this 
program that every State which has not 
progressed in including in its child welfare 
provisions the facilities here stated, and 
which does not now have a State Child 
Welfare Commission or Committee, should 
persuade the Governor to further intelli- 
gent action by appointing a State Child 
Welfare Commission of interested persons 
to study and formulate the recommenda- 
tion of a group of practical child welfare 
laws, this commission to serve without 
pay. No authority from the legislature is 
necessary for appointment. 

Now read that program again. And re- 


member that, in helping to secure its | 
country-wide adoption, you are building a | 


brighter future and a brighter present for 
American childhood—not just the children 
of service men, but all the children in 
America. 
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| phone!” whispered Ramiro. 
Wires have ears!” 





‘Revistero 


(Continued from page 9) 


with the provisional government this 
afternoon. A lay-figure presented for ap- 
plause once too often. Unquote. The 
article will follow.” 

“Hey! Sit down, or get out!” invited 
those behind. 

“Be careful what you say over the 
“You know! 

“See you later!’’ waved Girardo Lopez, 
and disappeared in the crowd at the stair- 
way. 

The first bull was disposed of satisfac- 
torily, and then the crowd began to buzz 


| even before the second bull appeared. 


“‘What’s this? What’s the matter now?” 
asked several about Ramiro. 

“The next ‘fighter is Damian Uriondo. 
His first appearance in Madrid. They say 
he’s good!” 

“Oh!” 

Drums rolled, the trumpets sounded a 
point of war. 

Open flew the door of the chiquero, out 
rushed the bull, down one side of the ring 
and back the other. A slim youth in scar- 
let and gold stepped out to receive him. 
The bull tore at him grunting, sprang at 


| the cape like a tiger, turned about in air, 


and tore back again, the sand swirling, 
foam from his muzzle flying. At each 
charge the slim youth, his body swaying 
lithely, received the bull in his cape, 
passed him, called him back, passed him 


| again, and finishing his little act, pirou- 
| etted on his toes before the bull’s horns, so 


that the cape fluttered like a butterfly’s 
wings. Beautiful, breath-taking, soul-stir- 
ring! 

At once there arose from the crowd a 
storm of catcalls, hisses, jeers and whistles, 
accompanied by the thunder-like roll of 
angry feet stamping in the wooden bal- 
conies. 

“Fuera!’’ the crowd roared. ‘Outside! 
Back to the woods! A su pueblo! Que se 
vaya!” 

The father, unnoticed in his place in the 
shade, nodded his head grimly, but about 
him people murmured in astonishment. 

“What’s all this?” asked one. “Is there 
some new way to fight bulls along with all 
our other innovations?” 

“Why, I thought the kid did well!” ex- 
claimed another. ‘“That last veronica was 
as good as any Villalta ever did! What’s 
the matter with the crowd?” 

Young Damian went on with his bull, 
working him very creditably. He took the 
banderillas and placed them himself, 
magnificently, in an effort to placate the 
crowd, but they would not be placated. 
There began, however, to be a rising 
clamor of protest. The neutral portion of 


| the crowd, always the largest, was begin- 
ning to object to the hostility toward 


Damian. 
“Yah!” hooted a man suddenly starting 
to his feet. ‘‘Chicken liver! Back to the 


goats! You couldn’t fight even a tomcat!” 
At once half a dozen leaped to their feet, 
punctuating their remarks with that 


chopping motion of the fingers that the . 


Spaniards use when they are excited. 

“Let the kid have his due!’’ they cried. 
“If you have anything to say to the old 
man, say it to the old man, but let the lad 
in the ring have his due! This is Madrid, 
now! Let’s behave like Madrilenos!” 

These last remarks were roundly ap- 
plauded. 

Damian’s first bull was, from his point 
of view, a perfect one. The bull was 
of that type that followers of the ring 
call “mounted on wheels.”” He attacked 
the cape in a straight line, followed through 
with never an attempt to give a sideways 
hook with his horns, turned like a lamb and 
came back again. A matador can display 
his whole bag of tricks with a clear heart 
with such a bull. Damian began his exhi- 
bition with a series of passes, executed with 
equally the right and left hands, and hav- 
ing the bull well in hand, began, as they 
say, to “steam.” Then a media trasera and 
a descabello, and there was one bull less. 

The third and fourth bulls offered 
little excitement to the expectant crowd. 
But Damian, on for the fifth, indignant at 
the insults of the crowd, and mindful per- 
haps of his father somewhere in the stands, 
swept the bull past so close that the bull’s 
flank brushed his jacket, so that the 
heavily braided ornaments danced. Then, 
his feet as motionless as though nailed to 
the ground, he passed the bull back again. 
Damian’s necktie flew in air, and a little 
tuft of white, where the horn had ripped 
the ruffles from his shirt front, floated down 
through the dust to settle in the sand. 

Fourteen thousand people stood up with 
a shout that made the arena rock. After 
that the crowd was Damian’s or at least 
that part of it that was not kept silent. 

The bull, however, was difficult, wary, 
and became worse and worse as the work 
continued. Aside from the quite, and a 
superb pair of banderillas, Damian did 
nothing more extraordinary. Even good. 
He made several attempts to kill his ad- 
versary, all of them futile, received two 
avisos—after the third the bull would have 
been taken back to the corrals alive—and 
at last the bull lay down and was dis- 
patched by the puntillero. 

The crowd, now as frankly partisan as 
they had been hostile before, cheered him 
thunderously, petitioned the president to 
give him an ear, and besought Damian to 
make a triumphal tour of the ring, which, 
however, he refused to do. 

Ramiro Uriondo, on his way out, en- 
countered Girardo Lopez, who, unable to 
get back to his seat after his telephone call, 
had been forced to stand in a stairway all 
through the fight. 

“Congratulations!’’ exclaimed Girardo. 
“Great stuff! The kid was wonderful! 
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You can write him up now with a clear 
conscience! Great stuff, you know, that 
was a great quite!” 

“Bah!” replied Ramiro. “The old stuff! 
Wonderful before the bull on wheels, ter- 
rible before the manso, the difficult one. 
They’re all the same! You cannot learn to 
fight bulls in a year, nor in two, nor in ten! 
I see no future for Damian in the bull ring. 
I see nothing of the great torero in his 
stuff!” 

“Ah, but that quite!’’ cried Girardo. 
“Man! Did you see his shirt ruffle fly? It’s 
the hope of an emotion like that that takes 
Spain to the plaza de toros. Anda! The 
dust flew, and the kid’s shirt front fluttered 
down like snow!” 

“Perhaps!” agreed Ramiro. He mopped 
his brow at the remembrance, for after all 
it was his son that had done that trick. 
“That sort of thing, however, has no effect 
on the bull! It does no good to risk a life 
like that!” 

“Are you going out in back to see the 
carcasses?”’ asked Girardo. 

“No. There’s no reason why I should. 
I saw enough in the ring.” 

“But the age of that fifth bull?” 

“Over four, without a doubt.” 

“Mi madre! So Damian was fighting a 
full-grown bull! And if Santamaria hadn’t 
tipped you off, you would never have 
thought to look!” 


| gener URIONDO, after a session at 
cards in a café at the Puerta del Sol, 
and a leisurely dinner, went back to the 
offices of his paper to write his review of the 
afternoon’s fight. The newspapers of Ma- 
drid do not appear on Monday, and the 
plant was deserted except for the men on 
watch at the telegraph desk, and a few 
special writers. Other than the shaded 
lights that marked these few desks, the 
great city-room was dark. 

Ramiro dragged out his typewriter and 
began. 

“The corrida de toros,” he wrote, “‘is 
in full decay. There are no more bull- 
fighters worthy of the name... . 

“The corrida likewise. It belongs to the 
dark ages, and has no place in a modern 
society. Progress has killed it. The auto- 
mobile allows a bullfighter to mock the 
public on a Sunday in a city, and the 
next day be clear across Spain, where the 
outraged spectators cannot follow him. In 
the days of old, he went slowly from one 
town to the next, and his reputation went 
with him, by word of mouth. In those days, 
too, the plaza de toros was built of wood 
and bricks. If the work of the matador was 
displeasing, the public was liable to—and 
frequently did—fill the arena with the 
bricks of the plaza, and after, set fire to and 
destroy the woodwork. 

“With the progress of the human race 
came cement, and this progress and the 
cement plaza have killed the corrida. It 
dies, weaving on its feet from the capetazos 
of a band of ignorant ninos, amid the bel- 
lowings of a public even more ignorant, 
that drunkenly applauds those who have 
captured for the moment its wandering 
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affections, and who jeer and hiss with equal 
fervor those against whom it holds rancor, 


with absolutely no regard in either case for | 


the reception the work of the matador | 


merits. Witness the work this afternoon 
of Damian Uriondo.”’ 

Here Ramiro paused, and considered the 
last sentence. 

“No,” he muttered, “that won’t do. 
‘Witness this afternoon’s corrida.’”’ Hmmm. 
That sounds better.” 

“Witness this afternoon’s novillada,” 


he began again, but a large, rough, coarse- | 


looking hand with thick black hair on the 
knuckles was laid across the sheet of paper 
in the typewriter. 
“Come,”’ said a voice, 
thing and beat it!” 
Ramiro looked up with a jerk. 
shaded light winked on silver button and 
brass belt buckle. A man in the gray uni- 


“close up this 





The | 


form and yellow cross belts of the Guardia | 


Civil had emerged from the shadows and 
was standing beside Ramiro’s desk, one 
hand holding his rifle, the other across the 
typewriter. 

“‘What’s this?” gasped Ramiro. “Are 
you drunk? What are you doing here?”’ 

“Closing the shop!” said the guardia 
curtly. “‘Hombre! How many times must I 
speak? Beat it!’ 

Dazedly Ramiro got to his feet. About 
the city-room, here and there, were more 
of the civil guard, their cocked hats flash- 
ing when they passed under an isolated 
light. About the city desk was a group of 
newspaper men, and an officer. 

“What’s going on? 


““ 


? 


pressed the paper! 
“What for?” 
“Because of its hostile attitude to the 
Republic! Read the order!” 
“Listen!” said another to the officer. 
“Do you know the specific reason? Has it 


got anything to do with the story Girardo | 


Lopez phoned in from the plaza de toros 


about the public handing the minister the | 


razz?” 

“Sure it has!’ 
crowd of elevator men, electricians, teleg- 
raphers, and a reporter or two. ‘“‘They’ve 
got our wires tapped! Don’t we know it?” 

The officer held up his hand, and when 
all were silent, he said calmly, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, the order is formal. I have nothing 
to do with it but to see that it is executed. 
Please do not make my duty any more un- 
pleasant than it is!” 


’ 


As this last speech is a formula, and any | 


time after its utterance the civil guard is 
liable to fall to with bayonet and bullet, 
the place emptied rapidly. 

In the street, still stunned by the sud- 
denness of the event, Ramiro found Gir- | 


ardo Lopez waiting for him. Together they | 


went to the café in the Puerta del Sol where 
the newspaper men gathered on Sunday 
nights, free from worries about copy for the 
morrow. The place hummed with excite- | 
ment. The news of the suppression of the 
royalist paper was already known. 
the first they saw was Miguel Santamaria, 
the revistero, his (Continued on page 54) 
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” . | 
demanded Ramiro. 
“The Provisional Government has sup- 


cried the ever swelling | 
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face flushed, his clothes sadly disordered. 

“Haha!” he greeted them. “Well, 
Ramiro, old cock, your flowery review is 
all lost now! No soup! Haha! Our honest 
man! Suppressed your sheet, did they? 
I told ’em to! I tipped ’em off you were 
going to pan the government! Go on, you, 
you couldn’t write up a street parade and 
do it right!” 

Ramiro and Lopez went to a table alone, 
in the back of the room. 

Disturbance, shouting, some laughter 
filled the room. 

“There goes Santamaria,’ said the 
waiter who had come for their order. *‘He’s 
off to the fair at Bilbao. There's a big 
fight there Monday. His friends are put- 
ting him on the train to be sure he won’t 
miss it! Huh! They say he didn’t do his 
review of this afternoon’s fight at all. He 
heard someone telephoning the mon- 
archist paper about the crowd insulting the 
minister, and he was off to notify the gov- 
ernment. Caramba! That was your paper 
that was suppressed, wasn’t it? Well, 
Santamaria did it! Well, now, what will 
it be? I’ll tell you something to cheer you 
up. It’s been common talk here that 
Santamaria will lose his job! This is the 
second review he’s missed this month! 
Some say he planned to write it up tomor- 
row, but he forgot he had to go to Bilbao, 
and tomorrow he won’t be in any shape to 
write, don’t worry! Now then, gentlemen! 
The usual?” 

“Even if he wrote it in Bilbao it wouldn’t 
get in here in time!” said Lopez. ‘‘There’s 
a four o’clock dead-line on sports stuff. 
What’ll you have, Ramiro?” 

“Bring a double Tio Pepe and a type- 
writer!” said Ramiro. 

They brought him one of the typewriters 
the place had for belated newspapermen to 
write their stories on, and drawing his re- 
view from his pocket, Ramiro set out to 
finish it. 


‘Revistero 


(Continued from page 53) 


“What’s the idea?’’ demanded Lopez. 

“It’s for my son!”’ said Ramiro. ‘He’s 
the only one that I intended this review for 
from the start, and I want him to read it, 
whether anyone else does or not!”’ 

Girardo Lopez began to read the finished 
sheets, and after he had done that, to read 
the others over Ramiro’s shoulder. 

“Why, you’re just giving the whole cor- 
rida a general panning!’’ gasped Lopez. 
““You’re liable to scare the kid out of the 
game!”’ protested Lopez. 

“That’s my desire!” replied Ramiro 
grimly. ‘He went into it against my will. 
I owe it to his mother to get him out of it!” 

“Hombre! But aren’t you going to 
analyze his work?” 

“I’m coming to that!’’ replied Ramiro. 

The review at last was finished, the type- 
writer taken away, and Ramiro and 
Girardo Lopez joined their friends at the 
big table. The conversation was still about 
the suppression of the paper, why it had 
been done, how long it would last, its un- 
fairness, the possibility of a protest by the 
Association of the Press, and of what the 
staff would do meanwhile. 

“Ramiro should worry,” said one, “‘he 
can get a job always. By the way, about 
Santamaria! He was warned if he missed 
another review they'd can him, and he’s 
gone off to Bilbao as full as a tick! Maybe 
you could have his job! Haha!’ 

It was late when the two friends set out 
to go home, but instead of going toward the 
Puerta de Toledo where Ramiro lived, he 
crossed the square and started north along 
the Calle de la Montera. 

“An errand!”’ he replied briefly to Lopez’ 
query. 

They continued along, crossed the Calle 
de Horteleza, and finally turned into a 
sombre entrance, dimly lighted by one 
bulb. Through a small window a man 
peered out at them. 

“T come from Miguel Santamaria,”’ said 


Ramiro in the semi-darkness. “He has sent 
with me his review for the paper of this 
afternoon’s fight!” 

He passed in some papers, the man with- 
in grunted, there was the click of a closing 
cylinder and the purr of a pneumatic tube. 

“Bueno,” said the man. ‘Muchas 
gracias. Adios!” 

‘Adios!’ said Ramiro. 

Outside in the dark street Girardo Lopez 
seized his arm. 

‘What have you done?” he cried. ‘Are 
you crazy? They'll run that as Santa- 
maria’s, his job will be saved—you won’t 
have any review, they’ll never know what 
you wrote about your own son—!”’ 

“What they think is the least of my 
worries!”” said Ramiro. He walked some 
time in silence. 

“I wrote the review for my son,” he 
went on, “‘so that hewould know! So that 
he would quit the game! If he thinks San- 
tamaria wrote it, he’ll pay more attention 
to it than he would mine. Sons are like 
that! So now, I have done my duty. He'll 
know what he’s getting into!” 

They walked still farther. Then Ramiro 
spoke again, half apologetically. 

“And then, too, it wouldn’t be fair if 
neither one of us gave the kid a write-up! 
He wasn’t, after all, so bad—for a novil- 
lero! The public should know—in justice— 
that his second bull was a four-year-old; 
that he, an apprentice, was fighting a full 
grown bull. In all frankness, I owe Santa- 
maria something for giving me the hint. 
So he is repaid, and the public will know of 
the age of the bull, and since Santamaria 
will get the credit for it, they cannot say I 
am making apologies for Damian.” 

“But Santamaria—” 

“Oh, he'll be pleased enough. His job 
will be saved. But if either of those other 
lads that fought today have slipped him 
anything for a favorable review, won’t they 
be wild!’ 


Forward, March! 


despite the difficulties due to the depres- 
sion 213,678 Legionnaires had signed up 
for 1933, more than six weeks in advance 
of New Year’s Day. 

The ten high Departments, in percentage 
of quota obtained, were: Tennessee, 67.41; 
Hawaii, 66.16; Mississippi, 50.19; Louis- 
jana, 50.25; Wisconsin, 49.66; West 
Virginia, 43.70; Rhode Island, 42.94; 
South Carolina, 41.56; Alabama, 38.15; 
Maryland, 36.47. 

Cheered by this membership showing, 
the Department Commanders and Ad- 
jutants returned to their States to mobilize 
their posts to fight for one of the most 
comprehensive legislative programs in 
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recent years. This program was drawn up 
by the National Executive Committee in 
compliance with the resolutions adopted at 
the Portland national convention. 

First and foremost on the list of the 
“principal major legislative program”’ is 
the Widows and Orphans Bill, a proposal 
to amend the World War Veterans Act to 
provide pensions for widows and orphans 
cf World War veterans, the cause of whose 
death cannot be traced to their wartime 
service. 

In order, as reported and adopted, were 
these additional proposals: 

2. For the Disabled. 

a. Amend the presumptive service clause 


of the World War Veterans Act to include 
all chronic, constitutional and analogous 
diseases. 

b. Extend or cancel the limitations on 
filing insurance suits. 

c. Dependency payments in temporary 
ratings shall not be less than for permanent 
ratings. 

d. Provide outpatient medical treatment 
for all World War veterans not dishonor- 
ably discharged. 

e. Extend to July 2, 1941, the date prior 
to which a World War veteran must marry 
to entitle his widow to compensation or 
pension. 

f. Opposing the pauper or needs clause 
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in any legislation affecting veterans, their 
widows and dependents. 

3. The National Legislative Committee 
shall prepare and present to Congress bills 
covering all requirements as advocated by 
the Portland convention. 

4. Immediate enactment of the Senate 
Resolution to create a separate committee 
on veterans’ legislation. 

5. National Defense. 

a. Military Affairs: The National De- 
fense Committee shall oppose any reduc- 
tion in the appropriation for the Army, 
National Guard, Organized Reserve, R. O. 
T. C. and C. M. T. C., as set forth in the 
report submitted by the National Defense 
Committee. 

b. Naval Affairs: The National Legisla- 
tive Committee shall urge upon Congress 
the completion of the navy building pro- 
gram in accordance with the London 
Treaty, as set forth in the report of the 
convention on naval affairs. 

6. Universal Draft: The Legion endorses 
and supports the final recommendations of 
the War Policies Commission, and the 
National Legislative Committee is in- 
structed to secure the enactment of the 
legislation already introduced to carry this 
into eifect. 

7. Adjusted Compensation: The Na- 
tional Legislative Committee shall proceed 
before Congress toward enactment of 
legislation for full and immediate payment 
of the Adjusted Service Certificates. 

8. Prohibition: The National Legisla- 
tive Committee shall support legislation 
for the immediate repeal of the National 
Prohibition Act. 

Resolutions adopted by the Portland 
convention dealing with other subjects 
were made a part of the major legislative 
program. They included resolutions on 
civil service, communism, disabled emer- 
gency officers, opposition to the Griffin 
Bill, Gold Star Mothers, amendments to 
the insurance section of the World War 
Veterans Act, protection for naturalized 
American citizens, reimbursement of the 
Department of Illinois for radium used in 
Government hospital, soldiers’ homes, 
World War debts and World Court. 

The combative spirit of The American 
Legion was aroused in both the National 
Executive Committee and the department 
officials’ conference by the presentation of 
reports on the activities of the National 
Economy League, which has been setting 
up an organization throughout the country 
in the effort to procure the repeal by Con- 
gress of many of the rights and benefits 
now available to World War veterans, 
while ignoring other considerations which 
might well be considered in any program 
looking to retrenchment by the Govern- 
ment. 

John Thomas Taylor, vice-chairman of 
the National Legislative Committee, de- 
clared that the National Economy League 
is the handmaiden of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and that both 
organizations have been broadcasting 
similar sets of misleading figures dealing 
with government expenditures for World 
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War veterans. Mr. Taylor also declared 
that the attitude of the Veterans Adminis 
tration in relation to the propaganda 
carried on by the two organizations has 
been adverse to interests of service men of 
the World War. Mr. Taylor made a fight- 
ing talk, appealing for an army of a million 
and a half Legionnaires to oppose unfair 
attacks on legislation for veterans. ° 

“Our job is to get out and fight,” he| 
declared. “What is back of all this opposi- | 
tion to veterans’ hospitalization and com- 
pensation? Its purpose is to shift the cost | 
of veterans’ care back to local communities, 
because at present 42,000 big federal in- 
come tax payers are paying four-fifths of 
that cost. The total income of this group 
exceeded six billions in the year of our 
greatest prosperity, 1928.” 

Watson B. Miller, chairman of the Na-| 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, reported | 
that in recent months there had arisen a 
tendency in the Veterans Administration | 
to make adjustment of claims more dif- | 
ficult. Cases that once were adjudicated 
promptly were being delayed. Compensa- 
tion claims averaged $64,000 a month for 
twenty-two months, but for the five 
months preceding the meetings they had 
averaged only $28,000 a month. 
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“ Legionnaires attending the meetings 
were told that the Legion would meet 


strength when Congress convened in 
December. Material prepared by the Na 
tional Rehabilitation and Legislative Com 
mittees and the Publicity Division of 
National Headquarters will supply Legion 
naires everywhere with the ammunition 
needed to fight the league in the news 
papers of their communities and in other 
public forums, including the radio. The 
exposure of the falsity of much of the 
league’s statistical matter and the revela- 
tion of the fact that most of those identified 
as its leaders are themselves drawing large 
payments of one sort or another from the 
Government has largely destroyed the 
league’s influence with the general public, 
speakers declared. 

Milton A. Reckord, chairman of the 
National Defense Committee, gave warn- 
ings in addresses that The American Legion 
will have to assume a leading place in the 
fight before Congress to save the Army and 
Navy from being dangerously weakened. 
Mr. Reckord, who is also Commander of 
the Maryland Department, declared that 
the Legion’s resolutions on national de- 
fense which were adopted at the Portland 
national convention represent the mini- 
mum program which would keep the coun- 
try safe from foreign aggression. He called 
upon his hearers to let their United States 
Senators and Representatives know that 
the Legion insists that no economy pro- 
gtam be permitted to reduce provisions for 
the Army and Navy to the danger point 
which it has now approached. 

“We did our duty at the last session of 
Congress when we repelled many of the 
attacks made on the Army and Navy,” Mr. 
Reckord said. (Continued on page 56) 
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“There was the fight waged to save 2000 
Regular Army officers, the R. O. T. C., 
the C. M. T. C., the training provisions 





for Reserve Officers and aid for civilian rifle 
clubs. At the last session a determined 
effort was made to destroy our national de- 
fense. The same forces which led theassault 
are already at work and will continue to 
fight during the new session of Congress. 
We must repel their attack again.” 

The program of the National American- 
ism Commission, as presented in reports by 
Hugh T. Williams of Virginia, its chairman, 
and Russell Cook, director, calls for work 
by all American Legion posts to strengthen 
the nation’s schools and the cause of educa- 
tion in general. The Commission will direct 
a national campaign to combat the spread 
of pacifistic and communistic ideas among 
youth. In 1933 as in other years the Com- 
mission will also assist Legion posts in 
planning activities for the betterment of 
their communities. 

Milt D. Campbell of Ohio, chairman of 
the National Child Welfare Committee, 
outlined plans for the extension of the 
committee’s work made necessary by 
suffering produced by the depression. The 
Legion throughout the country has found 
that children are falling victims to the de- 
pression in increasing numbers, he said, 
and posts and Departments in 1933 will 
be called upon to fight for adequate legis- 
lation in each State to protect children’s 
rights. 

The National Executive Committee set 
October 2d to 5th as the time of the 1933 
national convention to be held in Chicago, 
and James P. Ringley, Commander of the 
Department of Illinois, assured the com- 
mittee that adequate hotel accommodations 
will be available and that the hotels will 
make no increases in rates. To direct the 
convention a body known as the American 
Legion Thirty-Three Corporation has been 
set up. It has established headquarters at 
the Great Northern Hotel, 237 South Dear- 
born Street, and all communications should 
be sent to that address. Phil W. Collins is 
executive vice-president and business man- 
ager. 

Plans are being worked out to have 
all Legionnaires register for the convention 
before leaving home. In addition to 
Legion registration cards, those who regis- 
ter will probably receive without added 
charge tickets of admission to the Century 
of Progress Exposition, the world’s fair 
which will attract to Chicago in 1933 peo- 
ple of all nations. 

Appointments of national officers and 
members of national committees were ap- 
proved by the National Executive Com- 
mittee. In addition to appointment of the 
National Adjutant to succeed James F. 
Barton, now general manager of The 
American Legion Monthly, those national 
officers whose appointments were approved 





were Bowman Elder, National Treasurer; 
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(Continued from page 55) 


Remster Bingham, National Judge Advo- 
cate,and Eben Putnam, National Historian. 

The National Executive Committee ap- 
proved the appointment of Harold L. 
(Pep) Plummer of Wisconsin as Assistant 
Nationa! Adjutant. As one of his duties he 
will direct the national membership effort. 
Mr. Plummer was elected a National Vice 
Commander at the 1931 National Con- 
vention held in Detroit after serving as 
Commander of the Department of Wis- 
consin in 1926 and as Wisconsin’s member 
of the National Executive Committee in 
1926, 1927 and 1928. Mr. Plummer had 
been an investment broker at Madison, 
Wisconsin, for six years preceding his ap- 
pointment, and between 1920 and 1925 
had engaged in banking at Cadott, Wis- 
consin, where he served two terms as 
mayor. 

During the World War, Mr. Plummer 
enlisted as a private in the Fourth In- 
fantry, Wisconsin National Guard, on 
May 20, 1917. He went overseas with the 
32d Division in March, 1918, and served 
in all its early battles. He was made a 
second lieutenant in September, 1918, 
after attending the Artillery school at 
Saumur, and served until the Armistice 
at the front with the 6sth Artillery, C.A.C. 

The following appointments of com- 
mittee chairmen were announced: Na- 
tional Finance Committee, Wilder S. Met- 
calf of Kansas; National Child Welfare 
Committee, Milt D. Campbell of Ohio; 
National Americanism Commission, Hugh 
T. Williams of Virginia; National Legisla- 
tive Committee, J. Ray Murphy of Iowa; 
National Defense Committee, Milton A. 
Reckord of Maryland; World Peace and 
Foreign Relations Committee, H. Nelson 
Jackson of Vermont; Education of War 
Orphans Committee, P. C. Harris of 
Georgia. 

The National Distinguished Guests 
Committee, Milton J. Foreman of Illinois; 
National Publicity Committee, Jack R. 
C. Cann of Michigan; National Trophies 
and Awards Committee, Matty Bain of 
Pennsylvania; Fidac Censorship Com- 
mittee, S. P. Bailev of France; Sons of the 
Legion Committee, Bryce P. Beard of 
North Carolina; National Marksmanship 
Committee, Frank J. Schneller of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Veterans Preference Committee, Bert- 
ram W. Wall of Rhode Island; National 
Pilgrimage Committee, Norman Landreau 
of District of Columbia; National Graves 
Registration Committee, Mancel Talcott 
of Illinois; National Source Records Com- 
mittee, John Lewis Smith of District of 
Columbia; Italian Pilgrimage Committee, 
Edward E. Spafford of New York; National 
Aeronautics Committee, E. V. Ricken- 
backer of New York; Veterans Legislation 
Committee, O. L. Bodenhamer of Ar- 
kansas; National Emblem Committee, 
Richard F. Paul of Massachusetts. 


The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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My French Wife 


(Continued from page 23) 


entertained the customary absurd preju- 
dices against French women; after getting 
to know her, she threw those prejudices 
into the garbage can. For to know the 
real French woman is to appreciate her 
and to love her. 

When The American Legion convention 
was held in Paris, back in September, 1927, 
Leon Daudet wrote in L’Action Frangaise: 
“It is almost impossible for Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon peoples to understand each 
other. They can aid, love and cherish 
each other, but as regards reciprocal com- 
prehension—that is another matter.” As 
regards national groups, this may be true; 
when applied to individuals it is false. To 
attain reciprocal comprehension is exceed- 
ingly difficult, but it is possible. Franco- 
American couples have accomplished the 
miracle—by infinite patience and mutual 
concessions. As a result, French wives 
have been Americanized, American hus- 
bands have been frenchified, while the 
children have been exposed to both of the 
processes: Boston baked beans and Bor- 
deaux wine, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the 
juvenile masterpieces of the Comtesse de 
Ségur, Darling, I am Growing Old, and 
Plaisir d’ Amour, George Washington and 
Joan of Arc, Emerson and Victor Hugo. 
Ves, it’s a tough, burdensome load for the 
kids to carry, but it’ll be worthwhile in 
the end. 

On the American side, I want Dixie to 
be more than a peppy jazz tune, and that 
is all it ever was to my wife until I explained 
the symbolism of this Southland anthem. 
I want John Marshall and Alexander 
Hamilton to be more than twenty-nine 
letters, obscurely representing vague his- 
torical characters. I want Thanatopsis and 
When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed 
to be more than bothersome, difficult ex- 
ercises for translation. And so, deter- 
minedly, I am constructing the American 
half of the world in which my children are 
to live, as my wife takes care of the French 
side. 

I am delighted to record that my children 
have already developed a fervent admira- 
tion for the American half of their cosmos. 
It is represented by a diversity of pleasant 
things—grape fruit, sponge cake, and mince 
pie. They like American foods, films and 
comic strips. Every Sunday morning they 
crawl into my bed and I must narrate the 
latest adventures of Moon Mullins, Andy 
Gump, and Harold Teen; if anybody says 
this is low-brow, I reply that these Ameri- 
can comics are infinitely superior to the 
French ones. “Tell us a story,” plead the 
kiddies, and I unroll before them the 
pageant of American history, real and fic- 
tional—Columbus, Pocahontas and Lin- 
coln; John Alden, Philip Nolan and 
Evangeline. All the American folk tales 
they know; perhaps George Washington’s 
little hatchet is imaginary, but my kiddies 
like it. Jacqueline and Héléne are learning, 
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one word of English per day; not much, | 
but in three years each will have a vocab- | 
ulary of 1,200 words, which isn’t, to be 
sneezed at. 

Ten years ago I definitely abandoned 
Homeville for Paris, and to date I have not 
regretted it. I did it voluntarily. I was 
not a bigamist or a bootlegger or a counter- 
feiter. I didn’t come abroad to escape 
from the sheriff or to avoid the Eighteenth 
Amendment. I became a “voluntary 
Parisian” because, with Juliet, I have 
found the Blue Bird of Happiness here. If 
life has not smiled excessively upon us, it 
has not darted many ugly frowns in our 
direction either. We can afford the com- 
forts and a few of the luxuries of existence. 
We always have plenty of bread and meat 
and wine (I never dared tell that to my 
W. C. T. U. aunt). Best of all, we have 
devotion, comradeship and love, and these 
sacred imponderables more than over- 
balance the fact that my Paris income is 
smaller than it would be in the United 
States. Inevitably, I have been de- 
Americanized to a certain extent, but I 
have never become—and I never will—an 





expatriate. The corpuscles in my bloodand | ? 


the throbs of my heart are still American. 

At first I somehow felt that my departure 
from America was equivalent to desertion. 
It seemed as if I were a man without a 
country, for here in France I am a civic 
cipher, a political eunuch. Many expatri- 
ates are glad to be in this condition; I am 
not; I detest it. They are happy to be 
away from Hometown, its graft, jealousy 
and wirepulling; I felt that I should be 
there, combatting these evils and helping 
to eradicate them. Not that I deluded 
myself that my effort would be a decisive | 
factor in the fray, but I did believe I could 
aid Homeville to be less ugly and more 
tolerant. 

Since then, I have convinced myself that 
I can render a useful and necessary service 
to my country even in Paris. In a very 
definite way, we A. E. F. expatriates are 
doing our bit, although 3,000 miles away 
from the United States. We are, to a 
degree, American missionaries in France, 
exemplifying (I trust) American ideals. 
These ideals need to be preached and ex- 
emplified in France primarily to combat 
the false impressions created by the cow- 
boy-bootlegger-gangster films. And when 
intelligent Frenchmen come in daily con- 
tact with John W. Doughboy, they will 
remark: “After all, America must be more 
than Lindbergh kidnappings and rack- 
eteers; look at John Doughboy; he’s a de- 
cent, sober fellow, a fine husband and a 
good father. These American films must be 
distortions.” There are perhaps 5,000 A. 
E. F. doughboys living in France today 
and giving Frenchmen an accurate picture 
of the real America. This, certainly, is 
worthwhile and needful. We are doing 





our bit. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


The friendliness of the nurses at Legion 
is worth special stress because I do think 
that all the doctors, nurses, occupational 
therapy workers, clinical assistants, order- 
lies, maids, cooks (oh, yes, the cooks) and 
all of the other two hundred and eighty 
men and women employed on the hospital 
staff have a wonderful opportunity for 
service, to demonstrate friendliness (it 
means so much to the patient) and in so 
doing, to enrich their own spiritual natures. 

“Make terms with your environ- 
ment,” wrote George Matthew Adams, 
and he suggestively added: ‘‘The mind is 
able to create its own environment—its 
own world.” ‘When we are among men,” 
wrote the ancient Seneca, “‘let us cultivate 
kindness. Let us not be to any man a cause 
of either peril or of fear.” 

6. Get the letter-writing or postal card 
habit. Fix a definite period each day to 
write at least one letter or card home or to 
a friend, and be careful to write only good 
news. There is an obvious corollary to this. 


You who have relatives or friends in the 
hospital, write cheering letters always, and 
do not always wait for an answer. Some 
patients are inclined not to write often, 
but all appreciate mail. 

7. Obey the rules. 

8. Do not excessively discuss your phys- 
ical ailments. Such discussion is a negative 
force, not a builder. In illness you need a 
change of mental base, a stimulating view- 
point. 

9. Exercise your mind in the right di- 
rection. Think of these things: Love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering. This long-suffering, 
what is it but the very necessary virtue of 
patience? “Have patience,” says an old 
Spanish proverb, “‘and the mulberry leaf 
will become satin.” 

10. Conquer fear. It is the patient’s 
most destructive enemy. “Fear,” writes 
Angelo Patri, “is a magnet which draws to 
it the very things one is apprehensive of.” 
Close the door of thought to discourage- 
ment and al! the devils of doubt. 


The Post That } oats 


(Continued from page 37) 


last spring when the young roots of the 
tree were placed tenderly in the ground, 
and about them was deposited soil from 
every one of the forty-eight States and 
elsewhere in the world. The soil, carried 
in small cups, was placed at the roots of 
the tree by little children dressed to repre- 
sent the different States and territories, 
and the tree itself was dedicated to the 
mother of the unknown hero. No matter 
from what State the hero came, the soil 
of his native State nurtures the living 
tree. 

Madame Schumann-Heink, herself the 
mother of American service men, sang 
during the tree-planting ceremony, and 
there were many other features of the 
ceremofty, which was conducted under the 
auspices of Mrs. Eva C. Chase, chairman 
of the Washington Bicentennial Commit- 
tee of Henry C. Spengler Unit of The 
American Legion Auxiliary. Commanders 
of American Legion Departments in all 
States and territories and foreign countries 
sent to the unit boxes of soil for the tree’s 
roots. 


A Song Book for the Legion 


T LAST it is here, the song book of 
Legion and World War music which is 
not too large and yet large enough—just 
the sort of book you can hold indefinitely 
without getting choir singer’s cramp. It is 
called Legion Airs. The price is one dollar. 
The National Emblem Division at Na- 
tional Headquarters in Indianapolis will fill 
your order. 
There are 144 pages in the book, which 


was compiled and edited by Legionnaire 
Frank E. Peat of Willoughby, Ohio, and 
Lee Orean Smith. Newton D. Baker, 
wartime Secretary of War, has written 
aforeword. Most of the old army favorites 
are given, including the caisson song of the 
artillery, Hinky-Dinky, Tipperary, There’s 
a Long, Long Trail, Madelon, Over There, 
Pack Up Your Troubles, and I Don’t 
Want to Get Well. The Legion songs in- 
clude those of the Departments of Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, Texas, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, Wyoming, Florida, Illi- 
nois and Ohio. Differing from former 
song books, piano arrangements of songs 
are included also. 

“George M. Cohan’s greatest war song, 
‘Over There’, was composed under unusual 
circumstances,’ writes Mr. Peat. “It 
was written in fifteen minutes while Cohan 
was on the way to his office. The check for 
$15,000 which he got for it is preserved and 
represents the largest sum ever paid out- 
right for a popular song. Cohan got the 
air from a rousing old bugle march.” 


Roll Call 


LBERT CURTIS belongs to Louis 

Halphen Post of Legion, Texas . . . 
Leonard H. Nason helped found Moses 
Taylor Post at Northfield, Vermont ... A. 
A. Sprague is a member of Harold A. 
Taylor Post of Chicago . Alexander 
Gardiner belongs to Rau-Locke Post of 


Hartford, Connecticut Frank E. 
Samuel, National Adjutant, belongs to 
Capitol Post of Topeka, Kansas 


The author of ‘““My French Wife” is a 
The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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member of Paris Post. His wife, a mem- 
ber of its Auxiliary unit, presented her 
views on Franco-American marital alli- 
ances in the June, 1932, issue of the 
Monthly . . . Frederick Palmer is on the 
roll of S. Rankin Drew Post of New York 
City .. . John A. Elden, Chef de Chemin 


cA Bonus for Everybody 


(Continued from page 15) 


largest gold supply and the best credit: in 
the entire world on which to expand our 
currency. 

They will not mention that it was cur- 
rency expansion and revaluation that 
saved Italy from economic collapse and 
helped Mussolini to become a powerful 
leader. That it saved France and strength- 
ened Poincaré; rescued England and re- 
stored MacDonald and his cabinet, as well 
as averted financial disaster in Japan and 
the other countries engaged in the World 
War. 

They will try to frighten people about 
fiat money and the greenbacks. They will 
not mention that these so-called green- 
backs were issued by Abraham Lincoln, 
and actually saved the nation from fi- 
nancial collapse. They will not mention 
that these greenbacks are in circulation 
today and are as good as any other money. 
They will not mention that any currency 
ever issued by the United States has 
proved good, sound money. 

There are several ways in which our 
currency could be expanded. First, by 
spending it on large public works as ad- 
vocated by many. However, this would 
only mean delay and incurring additional 
debts. Second, by issuing currency to 
balance the budget. This is a dangerous 
policy and should be avoided. Third, by 
paying the balance of the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Certificates... If these certificates 
were made payable at a low simple interest 
discount rate, it would save our taxpayers 
several hundred million dollars, and would 
quickly expand our currency in all parts of 
the country and end this deflation. This 
would also limit and control the currency 
expansion to the fixed amount of the cer- 
tificates, less any discount. 

There are many opposed to paying the 
\djusted Compensation Certificates be- 


IBERT M. HARRISS, author of the foregoing article, is a 
partner of the well known firm of Harriss and Vose of New York 
City. He and his partners are members of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change and other leading commodity exchanges. His firm is among 
the largest commodity brokerage houses in the world. 
is a cotton merchant and owns extensive farm and ranch lands in 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 
he also expressed when he appeared twice as a 
witness before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives in Washington, when that body was conducting hear- 
. ings on the proposal for the full and immediate payment of World 
War Adjusted Compensation Certificates. 


foregoing article, 
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de Fer of the Forty and Eight, is a member | 
of Cleveland (Ohio) Post, and was Com- | 
mander of the Ohio Department in 1931... | 
Louis Johnson, National Commander, is 
a member of Roy E. Parrish Post of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

PHILIP VON BLoN 


cause they do not believe the Government 
should pay this obligation before it is due. 
Possibly this objection could be overcome 
by both sides agreeing to make the pay- 
ment available at a nominal discount. 
Many others oppose the payment of these 
certificates now because they fear after it 
is paid the veterans will ask for additional 
bonuses or pensions. Probably this oppo- 
sition could be overcome by disclaiming 
such intentions and assuring the Govern- 
ment this would not be the case. 

If there is a better way to expand our 
currency and end this devastation than by 
paying the Adjusted Compensation Cer- 
tificates, or if it can be shown that the pay- 
ment is against the best interest of our 
country, it is my feeling the veterans will 
co-operate in such a plan or action. They 
have demonstrated in a past great crisis 
they consider the welfare of their country 
above their own. 

With our more than four billions of gold 
dollars, there is certainly no reason for us 
to abandon the gold standard. However, 
the present buying power of the unfair or 
dishonest dollar has paralyzed business and 
destroyed values. This unfair dollar not 
only blocks economic recovery in our | 
country but has blocked world eccnomic 
recovery because we are the world’s 
creditor nation. 

For the sake of the rich and the poor, the 
farmer, the laborer, the merchant, the in- 
dustrials, railroads, the banks, the insur- 
ance companies, we should quickly expand 
our currency and revalue the ratio of gold 
to the dollar on an equitable basis.- This 
will not only end this devastating con- 
traction, and restore material values, but 
under courageous leadership, with the help 
of Divine Providence, will restore our 
country from a broken and disheartened 
people into a happy and prosperous land. 





Mr. Harriss 


The convictions expressed in the 
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of line. We finance you. You extend credit to your 
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offer. Address The House of Friendly _ McConnon 
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8 Inches Off 
Waistline 


“My waistline went from 42 down 
to 34 inches. It took only 35 da 
= s E. D. Lane, of Albany, 

ee 

rector Belt got results. I bas 
felt better in all my life.” 
Director Belt gets at fat and 
quickly removesit by gentle vi- 
brating action on the abdomen, 
causing fat to be absorbed and 
eliminated. Thousands have 
proved it and doctors recom- 
mend it asa natural way to re- 
duce. Stop drugs, exercises and 
dieting. Try this easy way. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 
Director for trial. yee don't get re- 
sults you owe nothing. You don't 
risk a penny. Write for trial offer, doc- 
tors’ endorsementeand | etters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW 
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MEN Wanted at ONCE 


TO CALL ON STORES 


New occupation. Pays big money at once with- 
out investment. Introduce sensational new 
ine bc & 10c necessicies to stores. Self 
es Permanent repeat business 
easy. Experience unnecessary 
Start free. Write 
PRO-CO-PAX, 


it. 7-a 
1956 S. Troy 
Chicago 


Makes FLOODLIGHTS 
of AUTO 
NW HEADLIGHTS 


“This amazing invention elimi- 
nates all the dangers of night 
driving. Lights both siaes of 
the road, pierces fog, rain and 
snow and does not blind the 

yes of the approaching motor- 
ists. Flood lites can be installed in a jiffy by anyone 

They fit all standard size bulbs and do not wear out. 
Exclusive cooling feature prevents burning out of bulbs. 
They are worth many times their retail price of only 75c 
per set to any motorist. Liberal Commissions to Agents 
and Distributors. 

A REAL MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
Make money supplying the demand for this automotive 
necessity. Every car owner a prospect. Write for FREE 
information. Sample set on 10 Day Free Trial 50c—3 
pair for $1.00. Postage prevais, | en guaranteed 
or money refunded. SEND TO 

FLOOD-LITE REFLECTOR CO., .. Dept. 
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The Key Men of 
Your Community 
O POST of The American Legion can be 


a force unto itself in its home town. It 
must win the confidence and support of citizens 





generally. 

Outside the Legion in every commynity are 
leaders of public thought who are Legionnaires 
in spirit—men who but for the accident of age 
or other circumstance—would be Legionnaires. 
They can not join The American Legion, much 
as they should wish to. Your Post can not 
even elect them to Honorary Membership, be- 
cause the Legion recognizes only one class of 
membership—and that is active. 

Your Post can, however, see that every pub- 
lic spirited citizen reads regularly THe AMERI- 
CAN LEGION MONTHLY. The subscription price 
of your magazine to non-members is $1.50 a 
year. Address subscriptions to 


Circulation Manager, 
The American Legion Monthly, 
P. O. Box 1357, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 











| nates projects of its own. 


ninety-eight percent. Had times been 
good he would have paid them dollar for 
dollar long ago. In the interim he has 
also accepted the receiverships of two 
smaller national banks, one in Spokane 
and one in a neighboring town, since he 
believes in keeping busy. 

Jim’s outside interests are numerous and 
varied, as always. He isa member of most 
of the local civic bodies in Spokane and 
Jim Drain is never an inactive member of 
anything. He is chairman of the Spokane 
County Co-ordination Bureau, created to 
deal with employment. As the name in- 
dicates this body serves to co-ordinate the 
activities of other organizations, to avoid 
duplication, and (Jim Drain being chair- 
man and a born originator) it also origi- 
Most interesting 


lof these is a billet for unemployed single 


| thing like 


was the phrase coined to 


men. 
Spokane has a good many railroads and 
so in addition to its own there are a good 
many transient unemployed to be helped. 
The Co-ordination Bureau got hold of an 
abandoned brewery, an imposing structure 
built like a citadel. The place was fixed up 
with bunks, showers and a kitchen. Some- 
military discipline prevails. 


cA Receiver Who Gives Back 


(Continued from page 29) 


Guests are divided into three classes: (1) 
those willing to work but unable to get it, 
(2) those able to work but unwilling to 
look for it, (3) those willing to work but 
physically unable to do so. Class one— 
and this comprises eighty percent of the 
total—gets three square meals on week- 
days and two on Sundays in exchange for 
four hours’ work a day. Class two gets 
a meal, a night’s lodging and the bum’s 
rush. Class three, which is small, gets 
hospital treatment if needed or easy jobs 
on the County Farm. 

Mr. Drain is still president of The Ameri- 
can Legion Endowment Corporation, ad- 
ministering the affairs of the $5,000,000 
fund which is his own personal, shining and 
enduring monument. 

His outdoor exercise is on the golf 
course, “but I cannot honestly call it golf,” 
he says. That is self-deprecation, not to 
be taken too seriously. He shoots around 
100, but what golfer with one hand gone 
does any better? His best nine for 1932 was 
44. He plays bridge well, but astonishes 
me with the statement that he prefers the 
Culbertson system, “‘plus certain inspira- 
tions of my own.”’ I think the inspirations 
are what do it. 


40,000 Men and O Horses 


(Continued from page 41) 


obstacles in the way of the Legion’s ad- 
‘The Shock Troops of the Legion” 
designate its 


vance. 


special functions. 

This phrase is increasingly applicable to 
the Forty and Eight today. Whenever the 
Legion has need for forceful action by a 
body of tried and resolute men, the Forty 
and Eight comes forward to do the job. 
Last year when Legion enrolments slumped 
seriously, the Forty and Eight was ordered 
into action on the membership front. 
Everywhere in the country Voyageurs 
went out after members for their Legion 
posts. When the activity was ended a 
total of 55,000 Legion members enroled 
through the efforts of Forty and Eight 
members had been reported. 

This year the Forty and Eight has 
intensified its efforts to put a strong thrust 
behind the activities of The American 
Legion. New projects designed to aid the 
Legion in overcoming the special difficul- 
ties of the year have been initiated within 
the Forty and Eight. 

Five of the Legion’s most outstanding 
men have been appointed as a national 
cabinet to guide the different phases of 
Forty and Eight activity this year. O. 
L. Bodenhamer, Past National Com- 
mander, is the Forty and Eight’s National 
Director of Membership. James F. Bar- 


ton, Past National Adjutant and general 





manager of The American Legion Monthly, 
is National Director of Legion Co-oper- 
ation. Milt D. Campbell, chairman of 
the Legion’s National Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, holds the post of Director of Child 
Welfare. Theodore Crichton, National 
Executive Committeeman of New Jersey, 
is Director of Voiture Activities, and Frank 
Miles, editor of the Jowa Legionaire, is 
Director of Public Relations. 

Again the Voyageurs of the Forty and 
Eight are plunging into Legion member- 
ship work and are bringing in thousands of 
members for their Legion posts. 

Again they are keeping roofs over the 
heads and food in the stomachs of hun- 
dreds of fatherless children of veterans 
through the special child welfare contribu- 
tion each one makes with his annual dues. 
In a special public relations project they 
are working vigorously for the welfare of 
the Legion and all veterans. 

The effectiveness of the Forty and Eight 
in stiffening the Legion line wherever 
added strength is needed comes from the 
character of its membership. Membership 
in the Society of Forty Men and Eight 
Horses is reserved for Legionnaires who 
have proved their loyalty and ability in 
activities in their Legion posts. They 
must have been Legion members for at 
least a year and have served with distinc- 
tion for the Legion. There were 40,000 
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of them in 1932, and this year there will 
be more 

The thing in the Forty and Eight which 
Legionnaires outside the organization 
hear the most about, and the thing they 
first encounter when they come in, is the 
Wrecking Crew. This is a body of stal- 
warts assigned to give the new member, 
known as a P. G. or Poor Goof, intensive 
instruction in French railroading. In 
other words, the Wrecking Crew conducts 
the initiation. 

Of the three degrees given to candidates 
for the Forty and Eight, two are serious 
and impressive. The other has its impres- 
sive moments, but is never serious. In this 
the candidate gets his first big Forty and 
Eight laughs, and catches the spirit of 
Forty and Eight fun. 

There is only one condition which every 
applicant must meet before he can become 
a member of the Forty and Eight. It 


“Known But to God” 


(Continued from page 19) 


the Tomb, salutes the shrine, and turns 


away. 


HE Amphitheatre was crowded just a 

few minutes later when National Com- 
mander Johnson as presiding officer called 
upon Rev. Irvin Q. Wood, the Legion’s 
National Chaplain, to give the invocation. 
After the audience had sung ‘*‘America”’ to 
the accompaniment of the United States 
Army Band, Dr. George C. Havenner of 
the District of Columbia George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission read a 
message from President Hoover: 

“The nation will linger today in its an- 
nual tribute of reverent memory of the 
glorious youth who gave their lives to 
defend our heritage of liberty, and will pay 
a special homage in this dedication of the 
completed Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
Its beauty is the symbol of our national 
pride in their heroism, our gratitude for 
their supreme devotion.” 

In addition to quoting the entire Pre- 
amble to the Legion’s Constitution Secre- 
tary Hurley in a prepared address declared 
that the spirit of the Unknown Soldier 
“is the noble heritage of the American 
people. It is that spirit which founded this 
free Government and conquered a new 
continent. It is that spirit which finds its 
most noble expression in the life and char- 
acter of George Washington, whose bicen- 
tennial birthday we celebrate this year. It 
is that spirit by which American institu- 
tions have been maintained. It is the spirit 
of intelligent, whole-hearted and unselfish 
service to the ideals of the American 
people. 

“Tt was in this spirit that the soldiers of 
America on the battlefields and the sailors 
on the dreary, treacherous seas raised their 
eyes and pledged their lives to uphold a 
democracy. Let us, all the veterans of all 
wars, join today in the presence of the 
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doesn't matter where he served during the 
war or in what rank. Men who fought in 
France and men who fought the war in 
American camps are on equal footing in the 
Forty and Eight. All the Forty and 
Eight asks of its candidate is: “Are you 
a good Legionnaire?” 

All former members of the Forty and 
Eight who have lost their active standing | 
through non-payment of dues in past years | 
can come back into the organization this 
year without paying the back dues always | 
before required. Action of the Promenade | 
Nationale in Portland last September | 
waived back dues of delinquent Voyageurs | 
during 1933. Any Legionnaire who has} 
been a member of the Forty and Eight at | 
any time can become an active Voyageur | 
Militaire again by paying only his 1933 | 
dues in his Voiture Locale. It’s going to 
be a big year for the Forty and Eight. 
Why not come in, if you’re eligible? 
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spirit of the Unknown Soldier, in a rededi- | 
cation of our lives to American institutions 
and ideals.” 

In his formal dedication speech the 
National Commander said: 

“We have come to this sacred shrine of | 
our Unknown Soldier in humble devotion 
to the hallowed ideals of his patriotism 
Our gathering (this surprisingly lovely 
Autumn day), this Tomb, are of holy and 
impressive significance. From these, God's 
verdant hills, which He has draped down 
upon the earth, beseeching trees ‘lift their 
leafy arms to pray,’ His pristine sunlight 
drenches down and blanches pure white 
marble to heavenly translucency. The | 
rustle of the leaves of the expiring year is | 
heard, at once a requiem and a paean of 
exultation. All are silent and solemn re- 
minders of days that are done. Overhead, 
out against the empyrean, shimmers our 
majestic Flag in chromatic and spiritual 
splendor, as a promise and a bene- 
diction. 

“Below us—all so silent, so appealing— 
lie those who were baptized in flame, they 
who have been transfigured in fire. In life, 
their young militant manhood stirred our 
hearts. In death, the memory of their 
deeds occupies our souls. 
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eyes have beheld sights in the azure glory | 





of morning light and in the crimson glare 
of night which we would spare to those | 
who just now grow up to our shoulders 
those who must carry forward as we pass | 





Strange Metallic Liquid | 
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on. Holds Like Grim Death! 


“They who lie so still about us are the 
hostages of war. The God of all hola them 
close in His enfolding arms. 
redemption, their recompense, the pallia- | 
tion for women’s tears and the rending | 
shudders of strong men, must lie in the con- | 


viction that not again shall our youth be! = 


cast into the horrible vortices of wars which | 
settle nothing. (Continued on page 62) 
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“Known But to God” 


“The American Legion, which had birth 
in the travail and immolation of these who 
rest in transcendental quietude about us, 
lives to insure that no fatuous, ghastly 
thing shall ever assail and decimate our 
national hearthstone. National surcease of 
strife came through their valor, but let no 
strange somnolence fall upon the active, 
aspiring mind of America. In world tension 
and ambition, external aggression may 
menace. Greed is as old as humanity. If 
allowed to expand, its might assumes the 
cloak of right. Its control demands alert- 
ness. The reasonable arming and prepara- 
tion of a peace loving people against 
possible successful invasion of our hard 
won domain is a mute appeal from each 
sepulchre about us. Loyalty to our de- 
parted comrades makes us stress this neces- 
sity for a reasonable arming and prepara- 
tion. On this proposition The American 
Legion stands with all loyal citizens of this 
country in steadfast resolution begot in 
carnage, nurtured by love of country, 
made sober and profound by the maturity 
of experience. 

“Our hearts are stirred within us because 
we are forced to reflect that we are’ sur- 
rounded by evidences of great spirits who 
have wrought well and left their imprint 
upon this country. Within a few miles of 
this spot, Washington sleeps calmly at 
Mount Vernon, but the influence of the 
life he lived still touches the hearts of one 
hundred twenty millions of people; sways 
and directs the thinking of many in this 
great nation; determines to a large extent 
its foreign policy; and sanctions or con- 
demns its diplomacy and legislation. Our 
first President has today truly a greater 
veto power than he exercised while living. 

“‘As modern warfare advances the danger 
of quick destruction of national life, we 
must regard as fundamental truths those 
words of our first President—for prepared- 
ness was always an essential part of 
Washington’s foreign policy. His attitude 
is shown by a letter written to McHenry in 
1782, when it was a question whether peace 
would come without further fighting: 
‘If we are wise, let us prepare for the worst. 
There is nothing, which will so soon pro- 
duce a speedy and honorable peace, as a 
state of preparation for war; and we must 
either do this, or lay our account for 
a patched-up, inglorious peace, after all 
the toil, blood and treasure we have 
spent.’ 

“Again in 1793 he declared: ‘I cannot 
recommend to your notice measures for the 
fulfillment of our duties to the rest of the 
world without again pressing upon you 
the necessity of placing ourselves in a con- 
dition of complete defense and of exacting 
from them the fulfillment of their duties 
toward us. The United States ought not to 
indulge a persuasion that, contrary to the 
order of human events, they will forever 


62 


(Continued from page 61) 


keep at a distance those painful appeals to 
arms with which the history of every 
nation abounds. There is a rank due to the 
United States among nations which will be 
withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the 
reputation of weakness. If we desire to 
avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; 
if we desire to secure peace, one of the 
most powerful instruments of our rising 
prosperity, it must be known that we are 
at all times ready for war.’ 


“TN 1706, in his last annual address to 

Congress Washington said: ‘However 
pacific the general policy of a nation may 
be, it ought never to be without an ade- 
quate stock of military knowledge for 
emergencies. The first would impair the 
energy of its character, and both would 
hazard its safety or expose it to greater 
evils when war could not be avoided. 
Besides that war might often not depend 
upon its own choice. In proportion as the 
observance of pacific maxims might exempt 
a nation from the necessity of practicing 
the rules of the military art, ought to be its 
care in preserving and transmitting, by 
proper establishments, the knowledge of 
that art. We know that the art of war is 
at once comprehensive and complicated; 
that it demands much previous study; and 
that the possession of it, in its most im- 
proved and perfect state, is always of great 
moment to the security of a nation. This, 
therefore, ought to be a serious care of 
every government.’ 

“And again, Washington ‘first in peace’ 
as well as first in war, said in his first annual 
address to Congress (and may this not be 
forgotten!): ‘To be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of preserving 
peace.’ 

“In this reverent assemblage, while there 
are abroad those who would destroy our 
military establishment for peace, let me 
recall Theodore Roosevelt. 

‘Perhaps no President was so alive to 
the dangers of unpreparedness as President 
Roosevelt. His code was embraced in these 
words, ‘Let us speak courteously, deal 
fairly, and keep ourselves armed and 
ready.’ He taught that ‘righteousness’ and 
not peace is the end. He admonished the 
American people in 1916 to ‘fear God; and 
take your own part!’ Roosevelt told us 
again in 1916 ‘If in the future we have war, 
it will almost certainly come from such 
action or lack of action on our part in 
refusing to accept responsibilities at the 
proper time, or failing to prepare for war 
when war does not threaten.’ 

“Roosevelt told the story truly when he 
said: ‘The prime and all-important lesson 
to learn is that while preparedness will not 
guarantee a nation against war, unpre- 
paredness eventually insures not merely 
war, but utter disaster.’ 

“Despite precept and costly experience 


in every war the United States has ever 
had, we have reverted in time of peace to 
traditional carelessness and false security. 

‘At our feet, inthe Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, lies our lesson in war for common 
humanity. From obscure dust this name- 
less one has been brought, a mythical 
figure, a symbol of supreme duty, sacrifice, 
victory and peace. We know not whether 
he was our friend lost in battle, nor the 
manner of his going. All we know is that 
he was born of a mother and that he had 
love before he had breath. We know that 
he loved and was loved in his mother’s 
arms, and as a boy enjoyed life, stepping 
forth to meet manhood, the fruition of a 
mother’s dreams. We know he lived for 
peace, died for peace, and dying, found the 
peace that passeth understanding. 

“And, too, the Unknown Soldier is today 
exerting more influence and living more 
profoundly in the hearts and lives of his 
countrymen than he ever did while with us 
in the flesh. For symbolized in this tomb 
is all of the patriotism, courage, loyalty and 
devotion possessed by more than four mil- 
lion men who served their country in the 
World War. And from it arises like incense 
the influence that was engendered by love 
of country possessed by the gallant youth 
of the land when they answered the call to 
the colors in 1917 and 1918. This is not a 
place of death; it is a place that is vibrant 
with the spirit of a youth that calls upon 
us to hold aloft a beacon light that will 
guide the human race to greater perfection 
and more complete living. 


“PIAHE principles and ideals possessed by 

this youth are not confined within this 
marble tomb. They have joined with the 
idealism of every man which is preserved 
and passed on from generation to genera- 
tion; philosophy catches it up on wings 
and sends it down through the centuries; 
and out of it is builded religions and sys- 
tems of government. Men live and die as 
this youth did, often forgotten after a few 
years, but the ideals for which they 
struggled and sacrificed are preserved and 
become the foundation on which a civiliza- 
tion is erected. A man* may accumulate 
wealth; it will soon be dissipated. He may 
acquire much property; it will soon pass 
into the hands of others. He may attain to 
great political or commercial power and in- 
fluence; someone else will soon stand in 
his place. But if he is a man four-square, 
a patriotic citizen of his country who lives 
a full and complete life, and is judged by 
his principles which he understands, no one 
can take his place. He will erect a monu- 
ment that can never be destroyed. 

“The young manhood of America that 
went forth a decade and a half ago to repre- 
sent this country on the field of battle have 
erected a monument to themselves that 
shall live as long as the history of this 
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nation is perused. They stirred our hearts 
and souls in admiration and today our 
memories of their deeds are hallowed. The 
youth whose body occupies this tomb is a 
hostage of war who represents symbolically 
the thousands who gave their last full 
measure of devotion. I repeat: May the 
God of all hold them close in His enfolding 
arms! 

“The American Legion is linked closely 
to this tomb because its members have 
sworn allegiance to the country for which 
their buddy made the supreme sacrifice. 
The toll of past mistakes is paid daily to 
the merciless Shylock of war in the suffer- 
ing of those to whom death would be relief. 
And to the succor of distress—the softening 
of physical pain, the amelioration of mental 
anguish in those who faced eastward with 
us only a span of childhood ago, in those 
who for all their days will pay a price be- 
yond patriotism for their patriotism—the 
Legion stands, with all the people, deeply 
committed. God bend tenderly down over 
them and over those who walked with 
widened wondering eyes into the West. 

“Let us build our future—our children’s 
children’s future—upon the foundation our 
heroes, through their patriotism and through 


From Troopers to Troupers 


their supreme sacrifice, have laid for us. 
“And, in that patriotic and sacrificial 
spirit, we reverently dedicate today, on the 
American Legion Peace Day, this Tomb of | 
the Unknown Soldier.” 
| 


OHN THOMAS TAYLOR, Vice- 

Chairman of the National Legislative 
Committee, had general charge of the ar- 
rangements for the dedication, co-ordinat- 
ing the efforts of two Legion committees 
which worked out the details. Fred G. 
Fraser, Past District Commander, served 
as chairman of The American Legion 
National George Washington Bicentennial 
Committee, and William E. Morrell was 
at the head of the Legion’s District 
Bicentennial Committee. They did a 
superlatively fine job. 

Evidence of the esteem in which the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier is held is the 
fact that in a single month last year 144,000 
people visited it. The National Cemetery 
in which it is placed was part of the estate 
of General Robert E. Lee. It was seized by 
the Government during the Civil War and 
the first of the 40,000 who rest there was | 
buried in 1864. Of these, more than 4700) 
are “known but to God.” 





(Continued from page 40) 


to us and tells us this story about it: 

“Enclosed are a few prints which I think 
will interest the Gang—particularly one of 
the Retreat formation of the 3o1st En- 
gineers with the Rhine and its majestic 
hills acting as a back-drop. This cere- 
mony, held each night as the Stars and 
Stripes were lowered and the regimental 
band played the National Anthem, was one 
to be remembered. There were always 
groups of German people on hand to watch 
the formation. 

“T took this picture sometime in Febru- 
ary, 1919, while I was with Headquarters 
Company, 301st Engineers, attached to 
the Fourth Corps, at Brohl on the Rhine— 
probably called Rheinbrohl. During my 
six months’ stay there I was on the photo 
detail with two other men and we made 
over 10,000 post cards or 52 sets of 
books of pictures taken in France and on 
the Rhine for the officers of the regiment. 

“About twice a week I went to Coblenz 
to buy supplies, usually riding with one 
of the officers in his car. Upon arrival, I 
would leave him, get my supplies, eat at 
most any company kitchen in Coblenz, 
meet the officer afterwards and we would 
go on a picture-taking trip to some old 
castle or other point of interest, return- 
ing to Brohl at night.” 


HE time for the 1933 national conven- 
tion of The American Legion in 
Chicago, Illinois, has been set: October 2d 
to 5th, both inclusive. Which means the 
time for several score outfit reunions has 


also been set, as many veterans’ organiza- 
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tions are holding their annual meetings in 
conjunction with the national convention. 
Following is the lead-off gang for conven- 
tion reunions. Further information may be 
obtained from the men whose names and 
addresses are given: 


8ru Inr., Rec. U. 8. Army—Proposed organiza 
and reunion meeting. Col. Morris M. Keck, U 
Army, Federal bldg., Chicago, or Paul G. Armstrong, 
209 N. La Salle st., Chicago. 

6ru F. S. Bn.—Walter A. Firestone, ex-sgt., Co. C, 
Larwill, Ind. 

2ist Enors. L. R. Soc.—Organized Camp Grant, 
Ill., 1917. All out for Chicago, 1933. L. J. McClurg, 
secy.-treas., 8535 Oglesby av., Chicago. Write to F 
G. Webster, pres., for report of Portland reunion 

3ist Ry. Enors., A. E. F.—F. E. Love, secy.- 
treas., 10454 First st., SW., Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Moror Truck Co. 411—Leroy C. Hanby, Conners- 
ville, Ind. 

106TH Suprpty Trn., Co. A—W. M. Applegate, 
6033 Champlain av., Chicago. 

4rH Anti-Arrcrarr Bn., C. A. C.—George A 
Carman, Buffalo Center, Iowa. 

Nati. Assoc. AMeRIcaAN BaLitoon Corps Vets.— 
Wilford L. Jessup, Daily News Searchlight, Bremer- 
ton, Wash., or Craig 8S. Herbert, 3333 N. 18th st., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

U. 8. 8. George Washington—Maurice G. Rosen- 
—_ comdr., Navy Post, 93 Park av., New York, 


tion 
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U. 8. S. Rhode Island—S. W. Leighton, 1118 S 
Elmwood av., Oak Park, II. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 6 Vets. Assoc.—Reunion. Outfit 
history now available. Russell I. Prentiss, pres., | 
Lexington, Mass 

Camp Hosp. No. 31, Camp pe Mevcon, Morbihan, | 
France—All former officers, nurses, non-commissione 4 
officers and enlisted men. C. E. Van Duser, ex-sgt 
lcl., 1643 Whirlpool st., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Notices of activities other than con- 
vention reunions, follow: 


Turrp Drv.—The Society of the Third Division 
desires to obtain the name, address and outfit of all 
Third Div. veterans. All who send names to G. B 
DuBois, 1239-30th st., N. W., Washington, D. C 
will receive copy of The Watch on the Rhine 

Fourtsa Drv. Assoc. or New Encitanp—Fourth 
annual reunion, Jan. 14, at Boston. Ben Pollack, 
secy., 5 Winthrop sq., Boston, Mass. 

42p (Ratnsow) Drv. Vers.—The Rainbow Reveiile 
is your national association magazine. Send name and 
address to K. A. Sutherland, editor, 1213 Sonora av., 
Glendale, Calif.,forfreecopy. (Continued on page 64) 
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Save $152 On Your Littur Corporat Bett 


ALWAYS sold for $6.50—now reduced to $5.00. A mar- 
velous Belt for all men. Amazingly beneficial in support 
ing abdominal muscles and reducing large, fatty waist 
lines. Guaranteed and serviced FREE for ONE YEAR. 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL 2 WEEKS’ TRIAL OFFER 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL CO., $225 W:,“tnBurer Bi: 


(AUD la. ks 


rade FREE 


Kunderd Gladiolus bulbs, free from thrips and dis- 
eases, produce the finest spikes and most perfect 
flowers. This book tells how you can have these bulbs 
in your garden. Avoid disappointment—buy Kunderd 
bulbs. Write today for the catalogue. 

A. E. Kunderd, 110 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind. 


LPOSITIONS 


SPLENDID SALARIES 


QUALIFY NOW FOR FUTURE JOBS 
Ex-Service Men Get Preference 

























{ ] Ry. Mail Clerk Immigrant Inspector 
P. O. Laborer Seamstress 
R. F. D. Carrier Auditor 


Special Agent 

Customs Inspector 

City Mail Carrier Chauffeur 

P. é. Clerk Watchman 

Matron Skilled Laborer 

Post nfster Statistical Clerk 
STRUCTION BUREA Dept. 110, St. Louis, 

Mo. Send me FREE particulars “Howto Qualify’ 

for future Government Jobs marked “X". Sal- 

aries, locations, opportunities, etc. ALL SENT 

FREE. 








Prohibition Agent 
J. S. Border Patrol 
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NATIONAL CHAMPIONS USE 
SLINGERLAND EQUIPMENT 


Slingerland drums and 
bugles have the tone 
and quality champions 
require. These features 
are praised by Salem, 
Oregon; Miami, Frank- 
ford, Edison, and many 
other Champion corps. 
Equip your corps with 
the finest—it costs no 
more. Let us show you 
today how your Post 
can have a corps for 
the Chicago Conven- 
tion. Write TODAY for 
your Free Catalog and 
money raising plans. 
SLINGERLAND DRUM 
CORPS DIVISION, 
Belden & Ward, Chicago, IL 









J. A. HATHAWAY 
National Champion 
PORTLAND, 1932 





CASH Money 
COINS - BILLS - STAMPS 


ST YOURSELF! It pays! I paid 

J. D. Martin, Viegiale. 200 Os a 

si copper cent. r. Manning, New 

York, $2,500 for one silver dollar Mrs. G. F. 

Adams $740 for a few old coins. I want all 

kinds of old coins, medals, bills and stamps. 
I pay big cash premiums. 

WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of other 
amazing prices for coins. Get in touch with 
me. Send 4c for Illustrated Coin Folder 
and further particu It may mean much 
profit to you. Write today to 


N ISMATIC COMPA NY OF TEXAS 
(Larges: Rare Coin Exabhshment in U.S) 
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Legion Airs 
The Legion Song Book 


Legion Airs contains the words 
and music of more than one 


{annual reunion, Buffalo, N. Y., 





Ff; rom Troopers to Troupers 


(Continued from page 63) 


108TH Inr., M. G. Co., Vers. Assoc.—Ninth 
April 1. James A 
Edwards, 149 Sanders rd.. Buffalo 

137TH ~Inr., Co. L—Eighth annual reunion, 
Emporia, Kans., Jan. 1, at American Legion club- 
rooms. Roy Wilford Riegle, secy., Emporia 

AMERICAN R. R. Trans. Corps A. E VeTs.— 
Re-organized and national mecting will be held in 
Chicago, I1., os. summer of 1933 Gerald J 
Murray, natl. adjt., 520 Taylor av., Scranton, Pa 

U.S.8. Granite State Proposed reunion. Frank E. 
Gomes, ex-phar. mate, 122-15th av., San Mateo, Calif 

TuscaNnia Survivors Assoc 15th anniversary 
reunion, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 4-6. Arnold Joerns, pres., 
180 N. Michigan av., Chicago 

Base Hosp. No. 19—Reunion and dinner of per- 
sonnel and families, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 15. Dr 
Albert D. Kaiser, 29 Buckingham st., Rochester 

Army Fretp CLerks—Reunion and annual dinner 
in New York City. Lawrence F. Deutzman, editor, 
The Messenger, Smithtown, L. I., N. ¥ 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 
general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 


|should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 


hundred popular war time | 


songs. Compiled expressly for | 
American Legion Posts, it fills | 
a long felt need for an authentic | 
and convenient collection of | 
the songs which were popular 
at home and overseas during 


| 


the war. Every American Legion | 


Post should have at least one copy 
of this unique book. 





lus 





The Emblem Division, J 
National Headquarters, e 
American Legion, 777 No. Meridian, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Please rush, c. o. d. copies of 
Legion Airs at $1.00 per copy, plus 
postage. 

SONNET cciccccssccnsnces« 





CITY... 


I belong to Post No......... 
Note: If you remit with order, include postage 
at the rate of 12c per book. 1-33 
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tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
| Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
| lowing cases: 


U. 8. S. Oregon—Quartermaster J. M. Weiss, AL 
Downey, MARSHALL, JouNSON, THOMPSON, HAsTINGs, 
Bassetr and other shipmates who recall Bob Acre 
being committed from ship's hospital to Training 
Station hospital at San Diego, Calif., and his physical 
condition after release 

76rn F. A., Brry. C, 3p Drv., and Cas. Der. 297— 
Officers and men who recall Axel J. ANDERSEN being 
kicked by horse at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., also being 
| gassed and poisoned in Meuse-Argonne and treated 
in ae als in France 

S. 8. Young—Former shipmates who recall Chief 
Ws: ae Tender Lewis C. Bennett, now deceased, 
suffering with rheumatism during years 1922-1923, 
can assist widow in establishing compensation claim 
2p F. A., Brry. D, Camp Taylor, Ky.—Ist Sgt 
Daniel Q. Govp, Sup. Sgt. Herbert D. Price, Sets. 
Homer 8S. Boyp and Benjamin Borcenicut, Cpl 
George Lucas, Pvt. Bert BaLpripee and other men 
who recall Edward A. Bennetr being confined to 
camp hospital, May and June, 1920, account tu- 
berculosis 

312TH Cav., Troop H, later 61st F. A.—Men of 
either outfit who recall Henry BozuncG suffering from 
injuries sustained at Fort Sheridan, Ill., account 
being thrown from horse while practicing monkey drill 

Co. 18, Oct. AvTo. RepLacemMentT Drarr—lst Set 


Drake, 2d platoon Sgt. CaLr; medical officers: 1st 
Lt. Donald M. Rorsurock, Ist Lt. Emmitt C 
Srvrarp, Capt. Maleolm McBurney; co. officers: 2d 
Lts. Nathan M. Ho.urneswortn and Harry F 
Dawson and Ist Lt. J. W. Prxe, who recall disability 
of Edward BrinGces account tooth extracted while at 
Camp Pike, Ark., with 162d Depot Brig. 

567TH Inr., Co. L—Officers or men who have in- 
formation regarding William C. Brie., reported 
—— in action, November 10, 1918. 

43p Inr., Co. K, 15TH Drv., Camp Logan, Houston, 

Tex.—Capt. Murry 8 BRANNON who recalls assisting 
earry pack of William Lewis C.iirron who suffer 
weak spell and fell out while on eleven-mile hike to 
rifle range, shortly after his discharge from hospital 
Was carried on truck remainder of way. Also other 
men of outfit 

10TH Co., 3p Reet., Arr Serv. Mecu., A. E. F.— 
Officers and men, also doctors and nurses of Base 
Hosp. No. 98, who recall injury sustained by Charles 
H. Cooper, sgt. Ist cl., at Romorantin, France, about 
Aug. 5, 1918, by broken propeller. Seven other men 
injured same accident. Cooper now totally disabled 

Base Hosp. No. 52, Le Mans, France—Any of 
personnel who recall E. E. Epison, Ist sgt., Co. H, 
109th Inf., as patient with double pneumonia. 

Kxicuts or Co.tumpvus—Present address of 
Thomas D. Ferevson, general secretary, K. of C., 
Fort Stevens, Oregon, 1917-19, needed by Dick 
EmMons in connection with claim. 

297TH Div., Hosp., Bourbonne-les-Bains, France— 
Ward sgt. of Mump Ward, also doctor for 29th Div., 
who recall Edgar H. Grissom being mump patient 
and given alcohol baths to lower fever 

24TH Fietp Hosp.—Men who recall blast while 
digging latrine holes at Ft. Bliss, Tex., winter of 1917, 
soon after arrival from Ft. Clark, when Pvt. Edward 
Hapecker was knocked down. HaBeEcKER is now 
blind 

Brusacn, Albert, serial no. 6428741, served Col- 
umbus Bks. Hosp., Columbus, Ohio, 1919, and 
Tripler Gen. Hosp., Honolulu, T. H., 1920-21. Home 
in Linesville, Pa. Statement from this man required 
by John M. Harris in support of claim 

967TH Co., 6TH Reet. Marines—Cpl. Ritey, Lt 
Gorpon, Pvts. Moran and SLAUGHTER, company 
bugler, and other men who recall Pvt. Don C. Hetton 
being slightly wounded in left hand and bleeding 
from nose account shell concussion near Soissons, 
July 18, 1918 

368TH M. G »., Barracks D 40, Camp Meade, 
Md.—Comrades who recall James Hines falling from 
wagon Sept. 20, 1917, and given disability discharge 
several months later 

177tnH Co., C. A. C., Manila Bay, P. I.—Ist Set 
Garrison, Btry. Mech. M. Frank ScuLtitencar, Cpl 
Boy es, Pvt. Brown and others on projectile-loading 
detail at Caballo Island late in 1917 or early in 1918, 
who recall throat disability of Warren F. (Hollie) 
HOLLINGSWORTH 

358TH Inr., Co. M, 90TH Dirv.—Cpl. Hitz, Pvt 
Wiley W. Youne and others who recall Irvin I 
Jacoss suffering from swollen ankles while on St 
Mihiel front 


JOHN J. NOLL 
The Company Clerk 


The Uoice of the Legion 


(Continued from page 42 


Every Legion official, post, district, 
division and Department, must give wide 


| publicity through their local newspapers— 


| 


as a rule friends to the Legion—of the 
intent and purpose of the Economy League 


‘and the true facts concerning Federal 


expenditures for veterans. 

It is no easy fight that we have on our 
hands. Weare up against a well organized 
crowd of very clever opponents who con- 
trol the principal avenues of approach to 
the public, and who are using these to the 
full extent of their ability to discredit The 
American Legion and persuade the public 
that the World War veterans are a menace 
to the economic welfare of the Nation.— 
Texas Legion New 


IN THE NAME OF. ECONOMY 


E FIND The American Legion under 
fire from many quarters. Economic 


stresses of a national character have forced 
retrenchment everywhere and a variety of 
motives is prompting some public men to 
accuse the Legion of standing in the way 
of federal retrenchment for selfish ends. 

Some of these motives when put to 
the test seem to be purely political and 
others perhaps spring from honest con- 
viction, but whatever the inspiration there 
is misstatement of fact and distortion of 
truth which The American Legion must 
combat if its hard-won achievements are to 
stand. 

Amounts spent by the federal Govern- 
ment for veteran relief are undoubtedly 
due for considerable searching inquiry as 
time passes, unless we misread the signs, 
and unless eternal vigilance is exercised 
there is a fair chance that disabled men 
may suffer in the name of economy.— 
Montana Legionnaire. 


The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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11 ALLURING BEAUTY NEEDS 
All Full Sized Nationally Advertised Products 








MITCHELL FINETES 














COMPLETE 


$s] ]5° WORTH of TOILET REQUISITES OF 


Do not hesitate to take advantage of this offer. Each 
and every item is made of selected, extra fine ingredients 
and guaranteed to be pure and harmless. The BAREE 
name stands for quality. The BAREE name has been 
before the public for a good many years, so you take 
no risk. Each and every package is full e as nation- 
ally advertised. Most any one item included in this 
sensational combination of 1i pieces offered alone would 
cost you what we are asking for the eleven alluring 
beauty needs pictured and described here. 

This is a get-acquainted offer. We want to make new 

riends so that we can build a much larger national busi- 
that is why we are coming to you with this un- 
matchable offer. We want you to try our products at a 
bargain price and be convinced that the BAREE prepar- 
ations are the ones you should always use. 


Preferred Toiletries, Inc., Suite 450i 


Your Guarantee 
Each article in this offer is guaranteed 
to be as represented and to please you or 
you may return purchase and we will 
refund your money. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just sign your name and address to compen. 
(iF YOU DO NOT CARE TO DESTE 
THE CC c-R ON THIS MAGAZINE 
SEND YOUR ORDER ON PLAIN PAPER.) 
Drop coupon in envelope and mail to us. 
Your bargain surprise package containing 
the 11 alluring beauty needs will be sent to you 
by return mail. Pay postman 98c, pie postage 
on arrival. Clip coupon today—NOW. 


150 Nassau St., New York, W. Y. 


Fess BF SSS SSS SEBTSBST HBS 


* PREFERRED TOILETRIES, Inc., Suite 4509 
a 160 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send the 11 way ye containing regu- 

mg beauty needs, exactly 

g 28 described above. Upon arrival I will pay post- 

g man 98c, plus postage. I can return purchase 
and get my money back if I am not satis‘ed. 


*see eae 
2 
y 
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Copr., 1932, 
The American } 
lobacco Co. ¥ 


LD *"Nature in the Raw’’—inspired by the brute force 


THE KING OF BEASTS 


and savage cunning which has made the lion 


ruler of the African jungle. ‘Nature in the Raw 
is Seldom Mild’”’—and raw tobaccos have no 
place in cigarettes. 


E buy the finest, the very 

finest tobaccos in all the 
world—but that does not ex- 
plain why folks everywhere 
regard Lucky Strike as the 
mildest cigarette. The fact is, 
we never overlook the truth 
that “Nature in the Raw is 
Seldom Mild’’—so these fine 
tobaccos, after proper aging 


No raw tobaccos in Luckies 
—that’s why they’re so mild 


and mellowing, are then 
given the benefit of that 
Lucky Strike purifying proc- 
ess, described by the words— 
“It’s toasted”. That’s why 
folks in every city, town and 
hamlet say that Luckies are 
such mild cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


That package of mild Luckies 


—_—— 
THE CUNEO PRESS, INC. 











